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This month we take high school students on a brief tour of 
the thirty-four professional art schools which belong to the 
National Association of Schools of Design, page 3. We 
mean to confuse them, just a little, for we wouldn't want them 
to think that there is one “best” school. Half of the deal is 


the school. The other half is the student. The problem is 
how to get the right school and the right student in one spot. 
Leonard Kimbrell, page 16, gives a provocative article on 
freedom and self-expression and argues for disciplines and 
hard work. Just to balance this point of view we are includ- 
ing other articles which lean a little toward the other side. 
Actually, we are trying on a few pages to show some of the 
various areas which go into a balanced art program, draw- 
ing, painting, design, crafts, appreciation. Evelyn Shaffer 
‘tells us, on page 29, how children taught art to their parents 
on a P.T.A. night. Dorothy Calder is cute, as usual, when 
she describes the drive, ‘Crayons for Calder,"’ which netted 
broken crayons for use in art, on page 25. 

Julia Schwartz discusses the relations between special 
art teachers and classroom teachers on the Beginning Teacher 


page, 43; while Alice Baumgarner answers a question on 
tracing and replies to a letter from Egypt on her Questions 
You Ask page, 47. Hale Woodruff tells us that there was 
more to Georges Seurat than pointillism. See page 38. 
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Southeastern Arts Convention There is still time to make 
arrangements to attend the Southeastern Arts Association 
convention, Tampa, Florida, April 6-9. Dr. Ross L. Mooney 
of Ohio State University will give the keynote address. He 
was a principal contributor to the M.1.T. meeting on ‘‘Opera- 
tional Creativity”’ in 1956. The convention is to be a kind 


of ‘do-it-yourself’ meeting, with various workshop groups 


including district personalities as well as guests from other 
areas such as Reid Hastie of Minnesota and Charles Robert- 
son of New York; all featuring various aspects of creativity. 
We'll be there. Maybe we can get together. 


meeting is that of the National Committee on Art Education, 
to be held at the Museum of Modern Art, April 24-28. A 
summary of the program highlights was included in the March 
issue. We'll be there along with quite a few hundred others. 


| 
i 
| 
National Committee on Art Education Another April | 


Pennsylvania Conference, May 9-10 The Pennsylvania Art 
Education Association holds its annual conference at the 
State Teachers College in Indiana, May ninth and tenth. 
George Deimel of Erie is program chairman. Save the date. 


International Federation for Art Education in Switzerland 
Basle, Switzerland will be the scene of the tenth congress 
of the International Federation for Art Education, to take 
place August 7-12, 1958. There will be guest speakers 
and art educators present from various countries of the 
world, including our own Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, who speaks l 
on August 9. This organization is not to be confused with 
the International Society for Education through Art. In fact, 
the program agenda includes a discussion on the possibility | 
of a merger of the two international societies, with Dr. 


Edwin Ziegfeld, president, likely to represent INSEA 


School for American Craftsmen Scholarships are Available 
Six scholarships will be awarded to entering students, on 
the basis of merit and promise, for the 1958-59 academic 
year. Beginning and advanced students are eligible. Write 


director, 65 Plymouth Avenue South, Rochester, New York. 





An exhibit of the paintings of Winston Churchill is now on 
tour in the United States. Sir Winston began to paint at 
the age of forty, way back in 1915, when he was forced out 
of the British government. “Le Beguinage, Bruges,” at left, 
was painted in 1946 at the scene of a Belgian convent. He 
has found art to be a wonderful tonic in time of trouble, and 
while it may not be great art it has been great for him. 





































A distinguished painter discusses the work of a student at 
the School of Fine Arts, Washington University, St. Louis. 


No two art schools are exactly alike. They differ 
in size, location, facilities, faculty and curriculum. 
Students are likewise different. The “best’’ school 
for you is the school where you will do your best. 


Editor's note. This article is an effort to answer some of 
the questions asked by high school students who are thinking 
of a professional career in art. It was prepared for us by 
the National Association of Schools of Design, representing 
thirty-four leading professional art schools. Each of the 
thirty-four member schools contributed one illustration at 
our request. While they suggest a cross section of life at 
an art school, no one school would be exactly like this one. 


WHAT ART SCHOOL SHOULD | ATTEND? 





Art Studies today are offered in many schools and colleges 
and for several different educational purposes. In choosing 
a school, it is very important that the student's objectives 
and those of the school be compatible. The student is urged 
to give careful thought to his own interests and intentions 
and to secure full information regarding the educational 
programs of the schools available to him. 

Courses in the history and apprecation of art are offered 
in most junior colleges, colleges and universities as part of 
their programs in the humanities or liberal arts. Instruction 
is usually by lectures, though studio exercises are frequently 
included. Although courses in the history and appreciation 
of art are so readily available, there is wide variation among 
schools, both in the extent of such programs and the kinds of 
specialization possible. Should the student wish to specialize 
in these studies, a school should be chosen which offers a 
major in the history of art, through a sequence of courses 
adequately covering the significant art epochs of the past 
and present. Such majors usually lead to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. 





Further studies at the postgraduate level may 














A familiar studio scene at Carnegie College of Fine Arts, 


Sisy JOOHIS 


Pittsburgh. Fine music and drama departments in the same 
college provide exceptional opportunity for related study. 
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Drawing and painting are pleasant experiences in the sunny 
outdoors at California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. 


Figure drawing at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
Students have close association with students in other arts. 


ae 


Some work in modeling is basic to almost any specialization 
in art. The head is being formed by a student at Maryland 
Institute, Baltimore; an art school established in 1826. 
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prepare for careers in the teaching of history of art, museum 
work, and other related activities. 

Training exclusively in the practical techniques of com- 
mercial art and design is chiefly available in special schools, 
where instruction is limited to studio practice only and where 
the objective is to equip the student with routine skills or 
methods which are useful in early employment. Narrow 
vocational interests may be satisfied in such schools. The 
sequences of studies provided generally stress training for 
specific art tasks. Admission standards are often sufficiently 
flexible to permit acceptance of students with partial or 
specialized high school preparation. Since the educational 
experience is limited, degrees are not appropriate. The 
usual recognition upon termination of such a two- or three- 
year course is a certificate. With initiative and sufficient 
interest, a student with this training, of course, may achieve 
more complete or broader educational goals through sup- 
plementary study. 


Many junior colleges and colleges offer instruction in 


art history, theory, and practice as important elements in 
liberal education but without the intention of training for 
art careers. The objective is the cultivation of the individual 
in his informed understanding of art, his ability to observe 
sensitively and discerningly, his awareness through the 


A student from Tokyo, Japan, works on a piece of sculpture 
at the John Herron Art School, Indianapolis. Each year one 
of the graduating students receives a scholarship for study 
and travel abroad, Art brings all nations closer together. 


PHOTO BY GEORGE DAVIS STUDIO 


View of a sculpture class at the School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. In addition to the usual specializations, this 
institution is one of the few art schools which offer a major in jewelry and silversmithing. Like a number of other art 
schools, students may work for a diploma ora degree. Sixteen traveling scholarships are available for studies abroad. 
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A well-equipped sculpture studio at the Minneapolis School of Art. Students learn much by working alongside instructors. 


Pulling a proof in graphics workshop, University of Illinois. A Festival of Contemporary Arts brings recent work to campus. 








A three-dimensional design project involving experience in 
shop practice, lettering, at the Art Academy of Cincinnati. 


intimate handling of various art media of basic art skills and 
technical possibilities, and his exploration of the arts as 
means of self-expression and self-realization—all as ele- 
ments in the student's cultural resources. These resources 
should become enriching factors throughout his life and may 


lead to meaningful avocational activities and interests in 





A student studies design problems in a transparency, at the 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles. Climate draws many. 


the future. Often the student may major in art and devote 
as much as forty per cent of his college credits to such studies, 
which lead generally to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Students who may develop career intentions, however, will 
usually find that only a limited number of these credits may 
be transferred toward professional education in art, thus 


Each student at Cranbrook Academy of Art presents an exhibit before receiving a degree. Students have individual studios. 
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A new building of contemporary design (shownhere at night) —_ View of the library reading room at Cleveland Institute of 
houses the Layton School of Art at Milwaukee. Overlooking Art. The Institute has just completed a new three million 
the harbor, there are twenty-six spacious studios and shops. dollar building, offering superior educational facilities. 


The Moore Institute of Art has a new five million dollar campus under construction in the heart of downtown Philadelphia. 
Buildings are extremely important, but Moore points with equal pride to its distinguished faculty and select student body. 
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A major in sculpture at work on his senior thesis welding 
project, Syracuse University, School of Art. A foundation 
course of two years provides a background and exploratory 
experiences which lead to a major in one of thirteen areas. 


This student, at the Kansas City Art Institute and School 
of Design, is developing a wax figure to be cast in bronze 
by means of the lost-wax process. The campus is adjacent 


to a famous gallery of art, located in a cultural center. 


extending the over-all period of study required. Similarly, 
students who have entered upon vocational or professional 
educations in art will find that only a limited number of 
specialized art credits can be accepted toward a liberal 
education. 

The teaching of art in elementary and secondary schools 
is a profession. Preparation for it usually follows one of two 
patterns. In one, the emphasis is upon general education 
and the techniques related to teaching, with a sufficient 
number of art courses included to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for competence in the art subjects area. In 
the other, emphasis is upon extensive art experiences to 
which are added general studies and courses in educational 
philosophy and methods. Schools tend to identify them- 
selves with one or the other of these approaches and quite 
different study programs result. The degrees granted may be 
the Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Science, the Bachelor of 
Art Education, or the Bachelor of Fine Arts. Teaching at the 
level of the college, university, and art school generally 
requires professional competence in art, and usually de- 
mands postgraduate studies and or professional experience. 

Career preparation in the arts requires a highly special- 
ized education which centers in the studio. In general, the 
objectives are the cultivation of: the ability to think orig- 
inally and inventively and within the creative possibilities 
of the artist's media; an understanding of the theoretical 


Fine arts center, under construction, will house the Memphis Academy of Arts, other groups. Placement record is enviable. 
























Industrial ceramics student at work, College of Ceramics, 


Alfred University. 


The college emphasizes ceramic science. 


functions and historic background of the visual arts; excel- 
lence in the techniques and skills which artists employ; 
sharpened visual awareness and sensitivity of observation, 
comprehension of the society and culture which the artist 
inherits and his responsibilities to these; an enthusiastic 
dedication to the mission of the artist; and discernment in 
Toward 


these ends, studio work is necessarily reinforced with studies 


his judgement of values, both in art and in life. 
in theory, history, and general education. The realistic 
requirements of each art career field are fully recognized in 
specialized programs of study and all technical processes 
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Students learn to create their own weaving patterns at the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago, a famous art school. 


pertaining to each program are fully explored. The inten- 
tion is that the student will become a practicing professional 
artist, competent in all of the qualities essential to his career. 
The appropriate degree, generally, is the Bachelor of Fine 
Arts. 

Students should not hesitate to ask questions regarding 
the character and objectives of a school before choosing 
it and should make sure that the type of education offered 
is consistent with the student's deepest interests and inten- 
tions. Changing from one type of school to another fre- 


quently results in loss of time and credits, increasing costs. 


Architectural students at the Rhode Island School of Design not only draw complete plans but make scale models of terrain. 


SECTION 
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Student projects, School of Art, University of Washington, Seattle. A knowledge of construction is essential in designing. 


Industrial design at Akron Art Institute School of Design. Experimental automobile interior project, Pratt Institute. 




















A layout demonstration at Atlanta Art Institute. Classes 


Examples of jobs produced in graphic workshop at Cooper 
average nine students per instructor for maximum attention. 


Union Art School. School has professional faculty, no tuition. 








Students at Philadelphia Museum School of Art visit museum 
to study sculpture of another era, evaluate illustrations. 


After freshman year, students at University of Cincinnati 
College of Applied Arts alternate school with actual jobs. 
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This statement was prepared by Dean Kenneth E. Hudson of 
Washington University, St. Louis, and other representatives 
of the National Association of Schools of Design. We are 
indebted to Dean Allen S. Weller, University of Illinois, 
for assistance in securing the illustrations. In featuring 
the thirty-four member schools of this association in this 
particular article, we do not mean to imply that these are 
the only good art schools in America. Actually there are 
many fine schools which are not members for various reasons. 
Included among these are a number of art schools affiliated 
with leading universities, as well as many teachers colleges 
which specialize in the preparation of art teachers. Each 
school is different from all others, in faculty, facilities, 
and curriculum. Some are in large cities, some in small 
towns; some have large student bodies, some have small ones. 
Each has its advantages, and perhaps its disadvantages, and 
the ‘best’ school for you is where you will do your best! 





A packaging expert discusses work of students, Art Center 
School, Los Angeles. School works closely with industry. 


A student at the Parsons School of Design, New York, receives a criticism from a fashion designer. Professional schools 
include outstanding practitioners among their faculty members and maintain close contacts with both industry and business. 
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Photograph by a student, Albright Art School, University 


Television brings many new uses for art. Here a class at 
of Buffalo. Photography is receiving increased emphasis. 


California School of Fine Arts studies television methods. 


A number of the professional art schools prepare teachers of art for elementary and secondary schools. A teacher education 
student of the Massachusetts School of Art, Boston, is shown practice teaching in an elementary grade here. Experiences of 
this nature assist the student in getting down to the level of the pupils, a transition that frequently requires some effort. 
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Schools which are members of the National Association of Schools of 
Design, and are listed below, are among those offering professional 
education in art and design, as well as other aspects of the art program. 
Areas of specialization and degrees offered follow the name of school. 
All will gladly supply full information regarding programs of study. 


Alabama Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Department of Art, 
Auburn; advertising design, illustration, painting, fashion illustration, 
industrial design; Bachelor of Applied Art degree. 


California Art Center School, Los Angeles; industrial design and 
packaging, advertising design, illustration, photography; Bachelor's 
and Master's degrees in Professional Art. California College of Arrts 
and Crafts, Oakland; painting, sculpture, ceramics, jewelry, commer- 
cial design, graphic arts, art education; Bachelor's and Master's de- 
grees in Fine Arts. California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco; 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts, ceramics, photography, film making, 
advertising design, illustration; Bachelor's and Master's degrees in 
Fine Arts. Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles; drawing and paint- 
ing, design, advertising design, ceramics, costume design, fashion 
illustration, illustration, interior design, motion picture and television 
arts; Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. 


Georgia Atlanta Art Institute, Atlanta; painting, advertising de- 
sign, production art, interior design, fashion illustration, graphic 
design, illustration; Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. 


Ilimois School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago; drawing, 
painting and illustration, sculpture, advertising and product design, 
industrial design, pattern design, ceramics, interior design, dress design, 
architecture, sculpture, art education; Bachelor's and Master's of Fine 
Arts, and Bachelor's and Master's of Art Education degrees. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, College of Fine and Applied Arts, Urbana; adver- 
tising design, art education, art history, crafts, graphics, industrial 
design, painting, sculpture; B.F.A., M.A., and M.F.A. degrees. 


Indiatia John Herron Art School, Indianapolis; painting, sculpture, 
advertising art, teacher education; B.F.A., M.F.A., B.A.E., and 
M.A.E. degrees. 


Maryland Maryland Institute, Baltimore; advertising design, fashion 
arts, graphic design, illustration, interior design, painting, product 
design, sculpture, teacher education; B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 


Massachusetts Massachusetts School of Art, Boston; teacher educa- 
tion, advertising and product design, ceramic design, fashion design 
and illustration, painting and illystration; B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. de- 
grees. School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; ceramics, commer- 
cial art and design, graphic arts, jewelry and silversmithing, painting 
and sculpture; B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. with Tufts University. School of 
the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester; three-years basic course and 


A.B. with Clark University. 


Michigan Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills; ceramics 
design, drawing and painting, metalsmithing, sculpture, weaving and 
textiles, architecture (graduate only); B.F.A., M.F.A., M. Arch 
degrees. 


Minnesota Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis; painting, 
sculpture, design, graphics, industrial design, apparel design, illustra- 
tion, advertising design; B.F.A. degree. 
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Missouri Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City; drawing and 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts, commercial design, illustration, in- 
terior design, product design; B.F.A., B.F.A. Ed., M.F.A. degrees 
Washington University, School of Fine Arts, St. Louis; painting, 
sculpture, magazine illustration, advertising illustration, fashion illus- 


tration, advertising design, dress design, art teacher education; B.F.A 
degree 


New York Albright Art School of the University of Buffalo; fine arts, 
graphic arts, art education, commercial design; B.F.A.. M.A., and M 
Ed. degrees. Alfred University, College of Ceramics, Alfred; in- 
dustrial ceramic design; B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Cooper Union 
Art School, New York; fine and graphic arts, design, architecture; 
professional certificates. Parsons School of Design, New York; interior 
architecture and design, graphic design and advertising, fashion design, 
editorial and fashion illustration, design in industry, design in commerce 
B.S. and B.F.A. with New York University. Pratt Institute, The Art 
School, Brooklyn; advertising design, art teacher education, graphic 
arts and illustration, industrial design, interior design; B.F.A., B. Ind. 
Des., M.S. in Art Ed., and M. Ind. Des. degrees. Syracuse University, 
School of Art, Syracuse; painting, sculpture, design, industrial design, 
ceramics, interior design, fashion design, costume design, fashion illus- 
tration, illustration, art education, art history, printmaking; B.F.A., 


M.F.A., Ed.D. in Art Ed., Ph.D. in Art Ed. and History of Art 


Ohio Akron Art Institute School of Design, Akron; advertising de- 
sign, industrial design, fine arts; B.F.A. degree. Art Academy of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati; painting, sculpture, advertising design, illustration, 
graphic arts; professional certificates. Cleveland Institute of A\rt, 
Cleveland; painting, sculpture, portrait, industrial design, ceramics, 
graphics, advertising, illustration, silversmithing, textile design, enam- 
eling, art education; diploma and B.F.A. degree. University of Cin- 
cinnati, College of Applied Arts, Cincinnati; architecture, advertising 
design, costume design, industrial design, interior design, general art, 


art teaching; B.S. in Arch., B.S. in Des., B.S. in Art and Art Ed. degrees 


Pennsylvania Carnegie College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh; painting, design, sculpture, graphics, art 
education, stage design, costume design, architecture; B.F.A. and 
M.F.A. degrees. Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry, Phila- 
delphia; advertising art, art education, fashion design, fashion illus- 
tration, interior design, illustration, painting, textile design; B.F.A. and 
B.S. in Art Ed. degrees. Philadelphia Museum Schoo! of Art, Phila- 
delphia; advertising design, art teacher education, dimensional design, 
fabric design, fashion design, fashion illustration, illustration, industrial 
design, interior design, photography; diploma and B.F.A. degree 


Rhode Island Rhode Island School of Design, Providence; art edu- 
cation, architecture, landscape architecture, interior architectural design, 
ceramics, painting, sculpture, illustration, advertising design, apparel 


design, textile design, industrial design, machine design; B.F.A., B.S., 
and M.S. degrees. 


Tennessee Memphis Academy of Arts, Memphis; painting, sculp- 
ture, advertising design, interior design, crafts; B.F.A. degree 


Wisconsin Layton School of Art, Milwaukee; advertising design, 
fashion illustration, industrial design, interior design, painting, sculpture, 
photography; B.F.A. degree with Marquette University. 


Washington University of Washington, School of Art, Seattle; art 
education, ceramics, commercial, industrial design, interior design, paint- 
ing, printmaking, sculpture; B.A. and M.F.A. degrees are offered. 
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Is there a time when the teacher should cease to be 
merely a supply sergeant and begin to teach? Here 
is a provocative article about art teaching that may 
have more truth in it than some of us care to admit. 


LEONARD B. KIMBRELL 


RETREAT FROM FREEDOM 


Editor's Note. Few of us would deny that the greatest goal 
in any teaching is to help the student achieve his highest 
potential, which is indeed self-expression in its richest 
meaning. Thoughtful progressives would be the first to say 
that creativity and expression must be more than skin deep. 


| wish that | could remember all of the clever cartoon solu- 
tions of teaching problems. Sometimes the clown finds the 
answers that elude the student. As surely as Dogberry and 
Verges solved the problem in Much Ado About Nothing or 
the little boy stared at the awful truth that the king was stark 
naked before his subjects, the latter day clown, in guise of 
cartoonist, often seizes upon and clarifies some of the glimmers 
of truth that lurk in our muddled thinking. In one recent 
cartoon the Big Man on the Campus rides wildly by in his 
automobile while the “‘grind’’ slaves away in the chemistry 
laboratory. The man in the runabout knows the whys and 
wherefores of his college existence. ‘There are easier ways 
of getting through college,” the cartoonist has him say— 
and he is right. The rigors of real study are too much for 
him to endure for a mere college degree. Indeed, he has 
been conditioned to this throughout his whole educational 
career. 

From his first day of school he has been socialized. The 
important part of school is committee assignments and or- 
ganizations. Before he is able to add he must be on some 
committee to be on the acceptable list, either of students or 
teachers. He must not study too hard or he is disliked by 
students and teachers alike. A “grind” slinks into class 
and out, unnoticed, unaccepted, and ashamed, “‘compensat- 
ing for lack of social acceptance.”’ He may prefer the 
company of books or ideas, though he may be but a first 
grader, but his major effort from the day he enters the class- 
room is to become socially acceptable, to work with people, 
to be popular. 

To be popular he has many adjustments to make, but the 
most telling is that he must slough off the skin that is himself 
and assume the common garb. He must learn cooperation, 
which means subservience to a ruling cliché. Knuckling 
under, he learns quickly that he must walk with the common 
herd to get along and to lead them he must appeal to the 
lowest common denominator, actually follow but seem to 
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lead. He must be easy to be popular, be common to be 
loved, be unlearned to be understood, be ‘‘out-going’’ to 
be approved. From the first grade onward he is trained in 
the gentle art of avoiding enemies, to work well on com- 
mittees and to be not too smart to bring suspicion. He has 
to learn too early the social stigma suffered by the “smarty 
pants,” unloved by everyone, or the “brain” feared by 
practically all. 

“Getting along’”’ is by far the superior of ‘‘getting ahead" 
in the world of learning. This is especially true in those 
areas where no clearly visible practical gain can be seen. 
For example, it is all right for a boy to enter an art field 
to study for the role of commercial artist, but if he aspires 
to be an “‘artist’’ he is immediately suspect. Yet it is from 
his ilk that innovations and discoveries will come, and per- 
haps, who knows, he may be discovered and made popular 
and sell. The student of ‘‘pure art’’ like the student of ‘‘pure 
science’ must travel a lonely road, but without those who 
are willing to take that narrow road, from where will our 
discoveries come? Who will school our Einsteins and 
Fermis, our Picassos or Matisses? Unless learning of some- 
thing other than social tricks for getting along becomes 
dignified and actually encouraged on every level of life 
and at every stage, few will dare to face the blasts of social 
approbation to bring the wisdom of the introverted soul to 
the commercial extraversion of America today. 

The cartoonist sees this. The sad truth is for all to see. 
Our schools and our state of learning seemed for so long to 
be our business only; however, with the catalyst of Russia 
poured into the boiling turmoil of the world today, we dis- 
cover that we are so much a part of all that is, that even 
the state of learning in our primary grades becomes almost 
an extension of our foreign policy. If it does nothing else, 
the challenge of Russia may have a salutary effect on our 
educational system, making us look into ourselves and dis- 
cover our weaknesses. Competition on the international 
scale can certainly strengthen our virtues; however, the school 
can hardly expect to impose an ideal of hard work and 
sacrifice in the interest of country when the major ideal does 
not seem to be that, but is of material gain and monetary 
advancement. Until our whole social structure returns to 
the ideal of the dignity of work for other than fiscal gain, 
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rewarding learning with status if not with monetary rewards 
and heightening the role of the school as a place of learning 
not perverted by educationists who make leaming mean 
“existence and emasculated totally, we must expect our 
students to take the “fun way” to learning. When he has 
not been introduced to the “hard way” which can in itself 
bring great pleasure, the ‘fun way” will parallel salesman- 
ship through dinner dates and gifts, rather than quality, 
service and work. 

The virtues of adversity now sit upon the shoulders of 
those who have stood the rigors of the violent disciplines of 
nature and government. Where once our fathers stood, 
weathering the unyielding blast of a New England soil and 
climate, armed with a sense of right and truth, building a 
nation on hard work and sacrifice, the new generation of 
Russia stands, anxious for the rewards of this world but 
bound by the disciplines imposed upon them. Dorothy 
Thompson, in her excellent article on Soviet education for 
the January 1956 issue of the Ladies Home Journal, says: 
“The West, and especially America with its easygoing 
education encouraging willfulness and neglectful of pa- 
triotism in terms of willing sacrifice, will find itself, | fear, in 
another generation confronted by a state whose will to 
power is so ingrained as to be second nature. Then we may 
find that the future belongs to the sacrificial and austere.’’ 

We must prepare our cultural soil to lead our students 
to bear the sacrifices which learning requires. It must not 
necessarily be monetary for this would probably shift the 
emphasis to practicality. Learming devoid of immediate 
practical application, its own excuse for being, freed from 
immediate exploitation by business or state, dignified and 
hopeful, must be the goal from the kindergarten onward. To 
meet the challenge of a world whose march is much like that 
of the barbarians, schooled in the rigors of the steppes, and 
invited by the ease and sloth of oasis towns, who swept down 
to conquer, destroy, take and learn, we must retum to the 
hard disciplines of study, and reward those who bend them- 
selves to those disciplines in the most unselfish and untiring 
way. 

In the field of art education the necessary revolution in 
which the stereotype of the hectographed, teacher-dominated 
art was vanquished by the onslaught of the expressionists 
has established its clichés, dominated by the “experiments” 
which are as preordained as the hectographed turkey was. 
Whereas few who are seriously concerned about art educa- 
tion can decry the revolution that opened maaic casements 
upon the fields of real creativity, few confess the sense of 
slide that has followed in the wake of the unshackling. 
Regimen has given place to license and criticism to praise. 
Problems are shunned lest they frustrate the child who too 
often finds his least effort, his most fortuitous accident praised. 
Art degenerates for him, the screen for the unthoughtful, the 
charlatan, the lazy and unfit. He has a right to believe this 
if he is led to believe that art means nothing more than a 
series of “experiences” in which a smattering of knowledge 
can result in that arrogant ignorance which produces artists 





at twelve who have “done everything.” The teacher finds 
himself in that sorry state that every idea man does. He 
must produce novel ideas to entertain the students who from 
their first day in kindergarten have skimmed the cream from 
all the processes and spum the homely pencil whose possi- 
bilities are never explored in depth because ‘We've done 
that before.” 

Unfortunately many teachers have been drilled with the 
romantic ideal of the child and are taught to worship at the 
altar of his creative growth. The masterpieces produced by 
the compulsion of the child's inner urges, untrammeled by 
needs of “technique” become the criteria for all the child's 
future products. Despite an avowed de-emphasis on product 
and the reiteration of the importance of process, the teacher 
nevertheless praises the product, exhibits it, records it. It 
truly is a record of the child's work, and has a life of its own, 
but “child art’’ takes on meaning and the teacher depends 
upon it. There comes a time, and earlier than one thinks, 
when the child demands and should receive help other than 
praise and encouragement. 

This is the time in which the teacher becomes more than 
a supply sergeant. He must supply these exercises in the 
rudiments of art which will place an exacting demand upon 
the student, frustrate him, teach him. These will not thwart 
his expression, but will give him the means to express himself. 
He can learn freedom through discipline, the means toward 
self-expression, as do his fellows in the arts of music or the 
dance. Heretofore he has worked in that marvelous world 
of his own, driven by inner urges, worshiping at Words- 
worth's “inner shrine."” Now he needs the new materials, 
learned from the centuries and gleaned by a sensitive soul 
who knows his art and respects as well as loves his student. 

The teacher will then arm him with work which will de- 
mand of him more than he can produce without much effort. 
He must be given practice which can isolate one segment of 
art and can be examined at length. He must be made to 
examine his efforts and look for room for improvement, not 
for just another try but for a search for a better solution. He 
must be guided into channels he has not suspected or imag- 
ined. He cannot be met only on the grounds of his “‘inter- 
ests’’ because the world of art is so full his interest has surveyed 
only the cooling edges of its vastness. Then he may be led 
to understand the exaltation of Keats on reading Chapman, 
and follow Ulysses toward a never-setting star. Art will be 
seen to be ever old and ever new, in this light. If this is not 
accomplished, if each student is not led to see that art is 
something more than a ‘fun way” of learning but is firmly 
founded upon disciplines which must be bowed to before 
they can be mastered, art will suffer in general, artists will be 
ignored and entertainers honored fleetingly, the school will 
have brought a great disservice to art and worst of all to the 
student whose potentials for learning will have been stunted 
with easy praise and goals much, much too close to grasp. 


Leonard B. Kimbrell is assistant professor of art, Eastern 
Oregon College, La Grande, Oregon. Do you agree? 
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When these seventh and eighth grade classes took on 
a project for the blind they became more conscious 
of texture and three-dimensional design. When one 
sees with his fingers, he values feeling pictures. 


SALLY WARNER 


FEELING PICTURES & 





Papier-mache octopus, above, has real shells for ocean floor. 


Bars of reed and wheels of buttons form the elephant’s cage. 








Yucca tree of papier-mache utilizes buttons for buds. The 
foreground is of wood shavings, dry palm strands, sandpaper. 


An invitation to make three-dimensional scrapbook covers 
for blind children became an exciting art project. The 
covers would need to be durable in materials and construc- 
tion, we agreed, but should also be pleasant to the touch 
since blind boys and girls see with their finger tips. What 
kind of stories and ‘‘feeling pictures’ would they enjoy, we 
asked. We agreed that they would enjoy being reminded 
of the same things we enjoyed; trips to the mountains, the 
beach, or desert; picnics; home life; playground activities; 
pets; and so on. Each student made several sketches of 
pictures which could be translated in materials sensitive to 
the touch, and began to consider the ‘‘feeling’’ part of the 
idea selected. \ 

The classroom already had a collection of many suitable 
materials, and the children brought in additional odds and 
ends. We had textiles, feathers, fur, stones and pebbles, 
beads and buttons, toothpicks, match sticks, strips of balsa 
wood, twigs, and various kinds of papers such as construc- 
tion, novelty, cardboard, egg crates, packing box dividers, 
corrugated, and sandpaper. Other materials in the art 
room were at their disposal. In order to show raised areas 
such as mountains, trees, figures, or animals, we wadded 
torn newspaper, added school paste, and crumpled it to the 
shape needed. We used other appropriate adhesives for 
such things as rocks, sand, wood, and so on. The combina- 
tion of the papier-mache built-up technique with other 
materials opened up a new field of creativity for the children. 
Not the least of our satisfactions came from the fact that 
some of the feeling pictures became a part of the Junior 
Red Cross national collection of scrapbook covers for the 


blind. 


Sally Warner teaches art in the seventh and eighth grades 
at the Wilshire Junior High School, Fullerton, California. 
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Children at all levels need more experiences with 
three-dimensional materials. Exploratory activity 
for the very young child should lead to all kinds 
of construction experiences and design sensitivity. 
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LUCIA B. COMINS 


Occasionally a child who loves to draw and paint is at a 
loss when presented with construction materials. This may 
be because he is suddenly confronted with an activity of 
this nature without having had an equal opportunity for a 
developmental experience in three-dimensional media. If 
we are to overcome these inequalities, it is important that 
suitable material be kept on hand at all times and on all 
levels, and that children be encouraged to use them. The 


child needs to discover the characteristics, possibilities, as  Jay’s textural study, above, led to more thought-out plan. 


MORE TIME FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Symbols of birds and fish, by students of Greenwich, Connecticut High School, were carefully considered and balanced forms. 














well as limitations of various materials. This involves a 
period of exploration and experimentation, as in the case 
of drawing and painting. However, experiment alone could 
be almost a waste of time if it is not directed toward growth 
in appreciation, eventually leading to a real aesthetic 
experience. In this process of growth, it is important that the 
child see fine examples of work created by others and that 
he be permitted to study various principles of construction 
utilized by others in their solutions. This can be, and should 
be, presented in such a way that the child does not imitate 
others but arrives at his own solution and enjoys his own 
aesthetic experience. 


Lucia B. Comins, who lives in Wassaic, New York, taught in 
the Greenwich, Connecticut High School; writes frequently. 


Plastic is “etched” in this skillfully designed moving form. 
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Left, Karl’s quickly bent plastic scrap gave him knowledge 
he needed to create something more satisfying. Above, Jay 
liked the feel of simple forms and made a series of shapes 
from wood knots on the belt sander. Below, Tom made this 
hanging candleholder, using welding rods and swivels from 
fish lines. He discovers that repetition helps in design. 
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LAVANCHA MARSHALL STALMOK 


Although we sometimes discount aimless scribbling, 
it can help break the ice and get students started 
on their own. Future elementary teachers at the 
Chicago Teachers College find that it has values. 


MAKING THE SCRIBBLE WORK 


Students preparing to be elementary teachers in our colleges 
today come from quite diverse backgrounds, and include 
not only recent high school graduates with little art training 
but men and women who have been away from school for 
several years and are returning to fill the gap in our educa- 
tional ranks. In the brief period allotted, we cannot hope to 
prepare professional artists and our major concern is to train 
teachers who will encourage youth to experiment and ex- 
plore in the varied art media. Many of these people are 
afraid of art in any form. So frequently we hear comments 
like these: “I can't do a thing,” ‘‘l can't even draw a straight 
line,” “We didn’t have art when | went to school,” ‘‘I never 
could do a thing with my hands."’ Our problem is how to 
make the first introduction to art when students have a mental 
block or misconceptions of their own abilities. Getting the 


individual moving on his own, without parallel difficulties in 
learning the use of a new medium and at the same time 
attempting to reproduce a fixed image of some sort, calls 
for considerable ingenuity on the part of the teacher. 

For many years, in working with beginners, | have found 
the practice of doodling or scribbling an excellent device 
for releasing tensions and inhibitions developed in earlier 
years. Here at Chicago Teachers College | have been 
urging students to scribble. We scribble to singing, scribble 
to the music of a record player or radio, scribble to anything 
to get a rhythmic scribble from which we might find a center 
of interest or motif or rhythmic repetitions for a design. 
Scribbling stimulates self-reliance and originality. It leads 
the student away from conventional conformity and brings 
out his individuality. It develops a freedom of movement. 


Design, based on a scribble, by Diane L. Fritz, an elementary education student of author at the Chicago Teachers College. 
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Every design is different. There are no copies 
is a direct product of the person producing it. 


Each design 
This, in turn, 
builds up an inner confidence as the student loses his fears 
and begins to feel his own creative ability expanding. 
Designs developed in this manner may be the basis for such 
varied products as a linoleum block print, a silk screen print, 
a ceramic bowl, or a piece of copper jewelry. 

Perhaps | should say that we do not start classes directly 
with the scribble but try to overcome fears of new media by 
experiments with various materials in the same play spirit. 
We experiment with tempera paints, with floated transparent 
and opaque washes, with spotting of colors, with splashing 
and dashing of colors, with lines around these colors, and 
so on. Then we may sing a lively song or listen to a record, 


Designs, above and below, by elementary education majors. 





letting the hand and arm wander as the music directs. Best 
results seem to come when there is a continuous line (or 
lines) transversing the design area at least three scribbles 
deep. Short jabs of pencil or chalk are, as a rule, unpro- 
ductive as is also a movement such as a circle repeated 
endlessly. Neither do we mark time as a band leader. It 
should be a rhythmic movement back and forth over the area. 

Scribbling can be done on any size area, although it it 
well to begin on paper as large as eighteen by twenty-four 
We scribble usually with white chalk, scribbling 
over the front of the paper, over the back of the paper, 
overlapping and interweaving. Then stretching the imagina- 
tion and turning the paper around and around, upside down 


inches. 


and so forth, we pick out interesting forms or movements. 
With a darker chalk or charcoal, we go over the lines which 
suggest possibilities, eliminating the lines not needed. If 
neither side of the paper appeals to us we try again, re- 
membering that even the best professional artists make a 
great many sketches before they settle upon a final plan 
for their designs. Of course, some students quickly get the 
point and secure delightful results, while others take some 
time to see and feel what it is all about. Some students 
may need help in seeing possibilities in their own scribbles. 
Freed of the frustration of not having an ‘‘idea,”’ the student 
is ready to carry out his design in a medium of his own 
choosing. This is only a beginning, of course, but the student 
will find this playful introduction will result in far less in- 
hibitions and a freer approach as he tackles more carefully 
thought out designs and compositions of a less abstract nature. 


LaVancha Marshall Stalmok teaches in Chicago Teachers 
College; has had wide experience in Kansas, Chicago schools. 
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MARY KORSTAD WEIGEL 


Classroom teachers often ask whether they should 
have children use stick figures, oval figures, or 
some other approach to figure drawing. Here is a 
simple approach that works, requires no gimmicks. 


ELEVEN-YEAR-OLDS IN ACTION 


Richard was standing in front of the sixth grade classroom 
on a low table, swinging a bat over his shoulder, ready to 
hit an imaginary baseball. The other children in the class 
stood by their desks and were going through the same mo- 
tions as Richard. It was a lesson in figure drawing, and the 
children were trying to feel what the model was doing. They 
were experiencing the pull of their own shoulder muscles, the 
bending of the ams, the movement of the hips, and the 
flexibility of the knees. Because they were going to draw 
what Richard was doing rather than what Richard was, it 
was important for them to develop this awareness by iden- 
tifying themselves with the batter. 

As they quickly sketched the model, keeping their eyes 
on him as much as possible, and holding the charcoal pencil 
loosely in their hands, they became aware of certain facts 
which youngsters frequently overlook in drawing the human 
figure. Occasionally they were asked questions to further 
stimulate their thinking. Were the arms attached firmly to 
the shoulders? Were they strong enough to swing a bat? 
Were they long enough? Where was the center of gravity 
of the body? Were the feet sturdy enough to hold the 
batter? Were the bent knees in the middle of the legs? 

Since the sketching time for each model was limited to 
ten or twelve minutes, details were left out, and heads be- 
came only a blank oval with an indication of hair. As the 
models changed, perhaps three or four times during a period, 
each child could see his own growth in successive drawings. 
Sometimes these pictures were collected between poses and 
discussed with the class. In this way constructive criticism 
made by the children with the guidance of the art consultant 
helped improve the character of the work. A linear quality 
was encouraged, preparing the way for the next experience. 

This linear charcoal or pencil quality can naturally lead 
to the creation of three-dimensional wire figures in space. 
In working with this medium children can again use each other 
for models. They can discover how easy it is to bend and 
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Sixth graders drew what Richard was doing, not what he was. 








twist the wire, how important it is to view their work from all 
sides, and how quickly the forms take shape. The materials 
are simple: blocks of wood for a base approximately three 
inches by four, a couple of thumbtacks to anchor the 
figure, and the wire. Stovepipe wire may be purchased at 
any hardware store for this project. But we prefer the dis- 
carded, copper coated wire used to wrap bundles of news- 
papers before they are distributed to the delivery boys. 
Since this is fairly flexible and costs nothing, we find it most 
satisfactory. A word of caution: directing the children to 
fold over the ends of the wire before they begin their work is 
a wise safety measure. 

A third experience in the developmental process of 
action figures depends upon the children and the teacher. 
Some youngsters are eager for more experimentation with 
the wire. Others may wish to return to figure drawing, feel- 
ing they have gained new insights from working with the 
flexible sculpture. Perhaps they will want to use colored 
chalk on white or colored paper instead of charcoal pencils 
as they did at first. Some may wish to paint figures with a 
free brush, while others may decide to combine drawings 





of people with interior or exterior pictures. Whatever they 
choose, the students will have grown considerably from their 
first sketches. Atnd most important, they will be able to see 
honest relationships, because they have had an opportunity 
to understand them without the use of devices or crutches. 

In most fields children learn in a developmental manner, 
using former skills combined with new ones. These newly 
learned skills are united with still more recent ones in later 
experiences. But sometimes we find areas in art being 
taught as ends in themselves, completely unrelated to others. 
It almost amounts to a splash of this one week and a dash of 
something completely opposite the next. It can be fun, yes, 
but is it giving the child an opportunity for healthy growth 
creatively? A\n experience in wire sculpture, for instance, 
is frequently taught to young children as such, with no build- 
up leading to it or further development planned after it. 
Perhaps it is even substituted for basic two-dimensional draw- 
ing. Why not use it as a wholesome follow-through? 


Mary Korstad Weigel teaches both in Campus School and 
the State University Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. 


Figure sketches led to the making of figures in wire. These are by eleven-year-old pupils at the Campus School, Potsdam. 
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Pat Pharr and Judy Davis, students of Decatur High School, use scrap crayons heated by a candle in making their designs. 


DOROTHY CALDER 


Don’t throw those broken wax crayons away! They 
may be just the thing for a different and freer 
approach to art. Just warm and apply. Candles 
were used, but there are other ways to melt crayons. 


WE WORKED BY CANDLELIGHT 


Whispery paints and pale pastels may be fine for an old 
ladies’ garden party—but hardly indicate unrestrained, joyous 
youth. When noisy, healthy high school students turn in 
watered down landscapes and lifeless city scenes, it's time to 
see what is wrong. | have had the students mix the tempera 
paints for the class because | consider the care and use of the 


materials to be a valuable part of the experience. Part of 
the trouble was traced to a lack of know-how in this area. 
Some further questioning revealed that several of the junior 
and senior students had not had art since the eighth grade. 
A few overprivileged youngsters had been taking “art” 
lessons from ‘‘teachers’’ who used the seed catalog approach 
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Portrait in melted crayon has just a touch of Rovault in it. 


and taught china painting to the mothers on the side. Many 
were just timid. | decided a detour was in order, and was 
ready for it with a box of “against-the-day-when”’ materials. 

Taking advantage of pleasant associations with elemen- 
tary school principals in our city, | launched a drive of 





“crayons for Calder” at the end of the school year. All 
orphaned and unwanted crayons were deposited in a stra- 
tegically placed carton in each school. Then early in the 
new term, on a Friday devoted to spadework (sorting scrap 
materials, shelving empty jars, mounting art pictures from 
magazines, etc.) the eighth grade boys drew for their lot 
readying the clay for use while the girls peeled and sorted 
the crayon legacy. 

Surprises prompt responsiveness in any age group and 
act as leavening agents for enthusiasm and ideas. My art 
classes came to the workroom one day to find the tables 
spread with newspapers and two dozen candles burning 
brightly in two dozen (old) plates. On the supply table a 
row of boxes of assorted colors inviting picking and choosing, 
and you could hear the flapping of imaginations’ wings. 
Ordinary 9 x 12 manila paper was used. The work would 
take a longer (than painting) time, and there was nothing 
to be gained by nipping interest with masterpiece propor- 
tions. Holding the tip of the crayons to the flame and 
applying to the paper in either a liquid state or in a semisoft 
condition that gives a textured effect is a much simpler 
process than that of melting the wax in muffin tins on a hot 
plate and painting with sti# brushes. The candle flame 
allowed the immediate use of all sixteen colors while at least 
two hot plates would have been needed at each table. 

The experiment was most rewarding—if in nothing beyond 
the absorbing and sustained interest. Some got no farther 
than the lines and dots stage. Others accepted the challenge 
to be extravagant with color and to dare to be different. 
Landscapes were popular and evoked remarks about how 
like Van Gogh's paintings the combination of colors seemed. 
A few adventurous souls tried masks and portraits, and with- 
out suggestions, achieved the effect of Rouault's work. One 
student expressed a wish to try melted crayon on a canvas 
surface, and several made a second picture on larger pieces 
of paper. We went a long way on this project, from an 
appreciation of the encaustics done centuries ago by artists 
to our own tomorrows when the ideas of vibrant colors, 
exciting combinations and unusual effects will have meaning 
when painting in other media. 


Dorothy Calder teaches art at Decatur High School, Decatur, 
Georgia. She is an advisory editor of School Arts, and is 
active in Southeastern Arts and other professional groups. 





Do you use the index feature in School Arts? This has not 
been mentioned for some time, and we do get new subscribers 
right along. Articles in School Arts are planned so they 
are continuous and unbroken. This makes it possible to cut 
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articles from the magazine, staple the pages together, and 
file them, without destroying other articles. There is even a 
printed index, right there for you to use. Many who can't 
bear to cut up an issue get an extra copy for that purpose. 
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ELLERY L. GIBSON 






It is easier to understand and to appreciate art in 
the museum when one understands something about 
materials and processes used by the artist. One can 
have a good /.Q. without having a desirable A.Q. 


Improving the appreciation quotient 


When we observe a group of children or older students at an 
art exhibit, whether it be a museum, an art gallery, or an in- 
formal showing of school work, we frequently hear the three- 
word question concerning pieces of work displayed. The 
question, “What is it?’’ Different people demand different 
answers to this question. The majority of laymen, to be 
satisfied, may desire an answer explaining the subject of the 
picture or sculpture; i.e., is that a picture of a bird? Is this 
sculpture supposed to be a human form? Art students, 
inquiring ‘What is it?"’ anticipate answers involving medium; 
is it oil, an etching, or could it be gouache? 

In approaching art appreciation (which we are told is 
“more caught than taught") with children and prospective 
teachers, | have acted on the currently controversial premise 
that one may derive fuller enjoyment from seeing and ex- 
periencing a work of art if he has some knowledge of the 
medium and technique used to accomplish the work. Ori- 
ental folk, whom we admire for their high degree of appreci- 
ation, place importance on calligraphic beauty in writing 
letters as they emphasize the message of the missive; both 
writer and receiver indulge in some emphasis on medium and 
technique. 

Listening to music, some of us, in addition to enjoying 
the unexplainable something of the music itself, find satis- 
faction in identifying the instruments participating in the 
symphony. My own junior high ‘‘music appreciation” 
aided me in finding pleasure in music, partly through helping 
me to “pick out” different instruments and parts. | experi- 
enced satisfaction in learning to identify the oboe, the 
bassoon, the French horn, the kettledrum. Another analogy 
may be drawn in the realm of sports. The contest holds us as 
spectators when we know something about the game—and 
indeed when we know the players. 

Exhibits of painting and sculpture will frequently include, 
with the title of the work and artist's name, a term describing 
the medium—oil, water color, tempera; casein, gouache; 
marble, bronze, cloisonne, ceramic, batik, and others. 
Children and adults find it a worth-while accomplishment to 


Experiments by a fourth grader, above; eighth grader, below. 
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develop the ability to recognize at least some of the many 
art media. At this point a word of caution should be in- 
jected, lest we tend to go overboard in emphasizing technical 
analysis only to find ourselves in the position of one who kills 
the rooster in order to take it apart to see what makes it crow 
so beautifully. Akin to murder, overemphasis on tech- 
nique, which we might call the “‘pre-mortem,”’ is considered 
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Black construction paper was a favorite gouache background. 


by many to be a somewhat lesser crime. Structure and 
technique, to be sure, are more necessary for some students 
than others, but | am convinced that for many here can be a 
logical point of departure. 

Searching for methods of developing abilities to promote 
growth in art appreciation through recognition of art media, 
| conclude that a valid approach is a combination of ap- 
proaches: seeing originals.of a medium, seeing reproductions 
of a medium, discussing and reading about a medium, and 
working in a medium. |t comes somewhat as a surprise that 
frequently even adults are unable to distinguish between 
reproductions of water color and oil. To be sure, it is not 
always easy, but after working briefly in one of the media, 
students begin to identify examples of those in which they 
work and become conscious of other media as well. 

Let us relate an example of an ordinary art activity which 
developed into what | considered to be a valuable “appreci- 
ation lesson,"’ involving several of the above approaches 
and emphasizing working in the medium. It was a class of 
thirty seventh graders, all, painting with transparent water 
colors. As they quietly worked away, | interrupted oc- 
casionally, sometimes to hold up water-color reproductions 
(ranging from John Marin to Libby Owens Ford's Joseph 
Jicha) and sometimes to comment on a particular child's 
work. Roaming about the room, watching painters and 
paintings first glow and then cloud, | observed one lad whose 
picture had darkened into disappointment; and he was doing 
something about it. He had found a cake of white “water 
color” and was digging at it with brush to lighten the dismal, 
muddy clouds in his sky. 

“Here is one which is not exactly what some of us 
consider water color,’’ | remarked, holding the painting up 
before the class. ‘“‘If it isn't water color, what is it?’’ came the 
typical seventh grade retort. | explained that when a 
water-color artist uses opaque or nontransparent colors in his 
painting (and if you wish to be technical) he is painting in 
govache (pronounced GWASH). To help with the dis- 


cussion, a dictionary brought forth a more inclusive definition 
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of the term: Gouache painting, according to Webster, is a 
method of painting with opaque colors which have been 
ground in water and mingled with a preparation of gum. | 
further explained that although tempera or poster paint as 
done by small children and adults may be called gouache, 
somehow the term has come to mean the addition of opaque 
white to transparent color. 

“We want to do gouache!” came the almost unanimous 
seventh-grade request. Arriving at a simplified approach to 
gouache, we suggested that each pupil pour about a tea- 
spoonful of white tempera powder into the mixing side of his 
water-color tray. By experimenting, pupils soon discovered 
ways of maneuvering with brush to transfer dampened water 
color from the moistened cakes to the edge of the little 
mound of powder, adding occasional drops of water with 
brush to this mix to obtain a creamy medium. We further 
suggested that a very small portion of the edge of the powder 
be mixed ata time. The newly-formed color was usually a 
surprisingly satisfying pastel gouache. Pupils ‘‘invented”’ 
pink, salmon pink, robin's egg blue, subtle grays, and many 
other unusual hues. Since the activity described began with 
transparent water color, the first gouache experiments were 
done on white paper. Subsequent ventures, however, 
utilized a variety of colors of paper, with black construction 
paper emerging as a favorite.* 

It has been several years since that day when the word 
“gouache” became a meaningful art appreciation term in my 
seventh graders’ vocabulary. More recently | have intro- 
duced other students, primary to adult, to this simplified 
approach to the medium. Pupils ranging from fourth graders 
to adults in my art methods classes have found the medium 
a satisfying one. Gouache is only one of a number of 
terms which can be brought to the closer attention of students 
through combining seeing examples of the medium and 
having actual creative experience in the medium. Other 
terms which lead to fascinating media experimentation 
(using simplified approaches where necessary) are mosaic, 
batik, egg tempera, and many more. 

We return, in conclusion, to the A.Q. A friend of mine 
(with a perfectly good |.Q. for all practical purposes, but 
with an undeveloped A.Q.) had an artist acquaintance who 
on one occasion sent her two matted pictures. My friend 
invited me over to see her newly-acquired ‘Block prints, | 
think.” “Accepting the invitation, | noted that the prints 
were not without merit; but how could one tactfully explain 
that her “block prints’ quite probably were etchings. Had 
my friend ever actually experienced either block printing or 
etching, she would have been proud to announce her newly- 
arrived prints by the proper name, and of course would have 


ranked higher in A.Q. 


*This simplified method of mixing a number of colors without opening 
bottles has proved to be a time-saver in poster making. 


Ellery L. Gibson is assistant professor of art at Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, Arizona; previously wrote for us. 
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Parents became students and children were teachers 
at this interesting P.T.A. meeting. Families had 
fun together, and in the process parents learned a 
great deal about the art program for their children. 


EVELYN E. SHAFFER 


WHEN CHILDREN 
WERE TEACHERS 


“I'm going to be a teacher,” sang Sue, a petite fourth 
grader. Her mother had heard this chanted over and over 
in the past few days. She had paid no attention to it until 
this afternoon. Sue had brought an invitation home from 
school. It read, “Children will be teachers." Sue's parents 
were invited to a P.T.A. meeting. She was to show them 
how she could teach. Did someone actually believe that? 
Yes, someone did. Sue, her classmates, the art teacher, and 
the P.T.A. chairman, all believed. This belief was the basis 
of a successful P.T.A. meeting that aimed to answer the 
question, ‘Is Art Fun?” 

“How many of you would really like to be teachers for 
one night?” the art teacher had asked the students of every 
class. Their immediate enthusiastic replies had precipitated 
them headlong into a realm they were most anxious to ex- 
plore. Childlike, they wanted to know who, what, where, 
and how they would teach. The art teacher helped them 
to answer their questions by merely asking them the same 
questions they had asked her. ‘Who could we teach?” 
Obviously, each child would need someone to teach and 
where could they get such a number of students except in the 
persons of their parents? ‘“‘What should we teach?” Silly 
question with an art teacher to help. It would be fun to 
teach art, however, they decided. ‘Where can we teach?” 
They felt their own classrooms to be most usable because 


Mother, father, and daughter Carmen lafallo (fourth grade) 
tried making scratch pictures, shown in that order at right. 
Carmen showed her parents how, and then made one herself. 
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The Barnes family worked together in making cartoon faces. Father’s drawing is at left, mother’s is in center, and Lynn’s 
cartoon is at the right. Classroom teachers acted as hosts and guides for the parents, but left the teaching to children. 


of their familiarity with them. And, finally, “How would 
we know how to teach?” They decided that it would be 
simplest to try something they had already done. They 
thought it would be wise to do a piece of work right along 
with their parents so that they could show them how. This 
was the beginning. Now, all of the questions had to be 
answered down to the last detail. 

A further problem arose about the ‘‘Where” to teach. 
One child pointed out that they would have to have room 
for all the people who attended. They would also need 
sufficient material for each activity. So, we had to use a 
method that’ would give us some idea of the number of 
people to be involved. Along with the invitation, a regis- 
tration blank was sent for the parents and children who 
intended to attend. Two hundred parents and children were 
registered before that night. 

Parents and children began to assemble at seven-thirty of 
that eventful evening. Forewarned, the parents did not show 
up in their ‘‘best bib and tucker."’ Plainly marked student 
guides were placed at strategic posts about the building. 
First, the parents were directed to the auditorium. The 
children went to their classrooms. Classroom teachers were 
in their rooms to act as hostesses and guides. They were not 
to be teachers. The children’s preplanning had decided 
how each room was to be set up. They had chosen their own 
activities. Some were to have materials at their own desks. 
Others had tables set up from which to get the supplies. 
While parents were in the auditorium, ‘‘The stage was set.” 
When they reached the rooms everything was ready. As 
soon as a parent located his teacher (child), he began 
immediately to make something. No waiting around. 

Sending the parents to the auditorium served a double 
purpose. Not only did it give time to be ready, but it also 
gave the art teacher a chance to talk about a poorly under- 
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stood and often mistreated subject. “Is art fun?’ the 
teacher asked. Then, she proceeded to answer her own 
question. “When you succeed at anything, such as baking 
a cake, it's Fun. Art education of today, with its permissive 
atmosphere in which it attempts to allow a child to develop a 
product in his own original way, gives every child a chance 
to succeed. Therefore, art is and can be, fun. However, an 
advisory note should be given to most parents. In order to 
enjoy the strength of success through this subject, it must be 
handled wisely. The art of a child should not be judged by the 
visual product, but rather upon the way he created that product. 

“Judge it this way. Did he enjoy doing it? Did he sin- 
cerely try to do something? Did he handle his materials 
correctly? Did he stick to his work until it was completed? 
If you can answer ‘yes’ to these questions and others similar, 
then you have every right to commend him for his work, 
regardless of its finished appearance. He should be en- 
couraged to develop his own ideas, for to do this he must 
think and the greatest work of the schools is to develop thinking 
individuals. This is essential to the existence of a democ- 
racy. If he is successful at this, no one will be able to do his 
thinking for him.” 

Souvenirs went home that night. Finger paintings, 
spatter paintings, crayon resists, cartoons, and crayon scratch- 
works were the treasured ‘‘piéce de résistance."" A booklet 
was presented to each parent. It had explanations for all 
of the activities in it. 

The mother who said, “I never realized how much fun 
it could be until | actually sat down and tried it'’ very 
ably put the satisfaction of the evening into words. Why 
not let your pupils be teachers? 


Evelyn E. Shaffer teaches art at Frontier Central School, 
Blasdell, New York; works hard in area art organizations. 




















Fine lettering with a profes- 
sional finish and drawings 
with a flare demand a flexi- 
bility found only in one family 
of pens... SPEEDBALL. Five 
proven styles...36 versa- 
tile points provide the right 
combination to meet every 
conceivable demand. Help- 
ful and comprehensive 
lettering charts on request 
for only six cents in stamps. 


“SPEEDBA||" 


c. Howard HUNT pen co., camMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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masters of ink techniques: 
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use only the master ink. 


HIGGINS io) 


Its importance and value is hailed in praises 
ranging from ‘‘an actual ingredient of the art"’ 
to ‘part of the technique of expression." 










“Easier to draw with Higgins ... most important item among 
my working materials.” says Hal Mcintosh 

“An indispensable part of my working material” 
says Lynd Ward 

“Always used Higgins.” "Probably always will.” 
says J. G. (Micky) Strobel 

"For constant dependability, Higgins is unequalled” 

says Marilyn Miller 
"Use several gallons each yeur...imagine that's comment 
enough” says John Groth 


And the world-wide chorus that joins Herb Danska in saying 
simply, “I use Higgins.” 
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HIGGINS INK CO., INC. BrooKiyn, NEW YORK mm 


At art and stationery dealers everywhere 
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picked © 


by professionals 


Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hardness) your work demands. Venus 
homogenized lead holds a needle point 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is.stronger. Prove Venus su- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS 


drawing pencils 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORPORATION, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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Water Color Painting A folder offered 
at no cost by Milton Bradley Company 
gives helpful hints on using water colors. 
Entitled ““Magic With Water Color,"’ the 
colorful folder illustrates and describes such 
important points as how to paint a water- 
color wash, how to paint a picture with 
water colors (illustrated in progressive steps) 
and hints on mixing color. In addition, 
you'll be interested in the advice on care of 
supplies and the importance of the proper 
brushes and paper. There is also a section 
giving details on the complete line of water- 
color paint sets Milton Bradley offers you 
For your free copy, simply write Items of 
Interest Editor, School Arts Magazine, 184 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., and ask 
for the Water Color Folder. 





Utility Table The Tiffany portable utility 
table, model 2300, is designed to meet the 
need wherever a top quality, portable, 
utility table is needed. It is made of heavy 
gauge steel with baked enamel finish. Over- 
all set-up size: 30’ wide, 1815” deep, 
3014" high. The lower tray can be inverted 
for use as a shelf. The easy rolling 214” 
rubber swivel casters make this a versatile 
table that can be moved with ease from one 
place to another. Available in 5 popular 
colors to harmonize with any color scheme 
Illustrated literature and detailed speci- 
fications are available by writing Tiffany 
Stand Company, 7350 Forsyth, St. Louis 
5, Missouri. 


Edinburgh Festival = The twelfth Edin- 
burgh International Festival will be held 
from August 24 to September 13, 1958. The 
program will include presentations of opera, 
ballet, drama, symphony concerts, cham- 
ber music, recitals, an exhibition and many 
other events of cultural interest. Since the 
end of World War Il, the festival of music, 
drama and art in the Scottish capital has 
attracted artists and audiences from all parts 
of the world. A folder giving details of the 
festival program may be obtained from your 
local travel agent (who can also tell you 
how to arrange for living accommodations) 
or from British Travel Association, 336 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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GOLD-PLATINUM- 
LUSTRES 
for glass and china 


CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 
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TURNING TOOLS 
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FREE 


HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated. 
In addition, you can write 
for technical information 
and aids in formulating 
various glazes. 








"Nhe World's Most Complete Coramic Suppliers” 


tHe ©. HOMMEL co. 


SA-458 PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 























“YES, you discover 
a new art medium!” 


“YOU draw on any material 


““" SPEEDRY 
MAGIC MARKERS!” 


DRAW AND DECORATE- PAPER, 
GLASS, FOIL, WOOD, PLASTIC, 
METAL, EGGS, RUBBER, WIRE, 
LEATHER! and MORE 


Speedry Magic Markers make your ex- 
periments in creative use of color, your 
lessons in composition, poster work and 
lettering, and your periods of ‘uninhib- 
ited’ art activity completely rewarding! 
Every student will eagerly participate! 
Fun without mess! Drawing without spill- 
ing! Painting without stickiness—and no 
waiting to dry! 

Here’s why: Magic Marker with gliding 
easy-to-control felt nibs and capillary ac- 
tion assure uniform tones of instant-dry 
inks! Rich, bold colors! Mix colors on 
artwork! 


ART SET No. 735 


12 Art Colors! 

Flesh, Lt. Grey, Lt. Blue, 
Lt. Green, Black, Yellow, 
Blue, Red, Brown, 
Orange, Purple, Green 


$9.24 
a & > 
SPEEDRY 8-COLOR 


DIPPEN SET No. 718A 


Sets for more advanced students 

For color sketching, lettering, designing, 
illustrating, hatching-in, fine art! Consists of 8 
spill-proof bottles of Speedry Instant—Dry Ink 
Solvent, Nib Holder, Assorted Nibs. 










$5.95 


If Magic Marker is not available in your 
area we will order for you from nearest 
dealer! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


I Se UT 
SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. Dept. SA-1 
i Richmond Hill 18, New York 


a Please take care of ‘checked’ items! 
; (_] Send Magic Marker. Color: 
77¢ enclosed. 


i ~) Send 12-Color Art Set. 
i $9.24 enclosed. 
Cj 


Send 8-Color Dippen Set. 
$5.95 enclosed. 


_] Send FREE School Bulletin 
(_] Send FREE Handy Art Guide 
Name- 
i Address 
§ City Zone State 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
_ — =e a Ty See 


Brilliant Colors! 





IN 4X1” TUBES 


(WEBER. 


—+ AQUAPRINT 


WATER-SOLUBLE 


PRINTING INK 


Made with genuine Artists’ Pigment 


Ihe strong, bright colors of Weber \qua 
print Inks dry with a satiny-smooth finish. 
Ihey are easily washed, with water, from 


implements, clothing, and hands . . . and 


they leave no stain 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
the following colors: 


Red Magenta Green 
Purple Yellow White 
Orange grown Black 
Purquoise (Light Blue) Dark Blue 


WEBER WHITE SURFACE 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Highest quality linoleum mounted on 5-ply wood 


block with a white surface as easy to draw on as 


paper. 


F, 


In all popular sizes from 2x3” to 9x12”. 


WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 
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Re-Ward 


Saves | Firing 


For years, it has been necessary 
to bisque fire clay pieces first, be- 
fore glazing, to assure prevention 
of pin holes, bubbling or crawling. 
Now SCOTCH PRIMER elimi- 


nates this extra firing. 


Simply brush on 2 coats of 
SCOTCH PRIMER, glaze, andfire 
Presto a perfect piece every time 
All the benefits of two firings are 
retained and you only fire once! 


Here's a highly recommended 
school product which saves valu- 
able time and money! 


CERAMIC COLOR MFRS. INC. 
1989 Firestone Bivd., Dept. S, Los Angeles 1 


Largest manufacturers of ceramic colors and glaze 


Write for catalog containing free instructions and tips. 








good tools for 


BLOCK 


PRINTING 
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LINOLEUM CUTTERS 

WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
excellent low-cost value 
powerful chuck 
hand-ground steel cutters 
Speedball Press and Brayers 
free lesson plans—write today 


Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
mfrs. of Speedball pens and products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


FOR BLOCK PRINTING 











Are Odd-Shaped Rooms Your Problem? 











Flexible TECHNICAL Arts and Crafts 
Furniture permits efficient planning 


When old school buildings are remodeled, odd- 
shaped rooms often result. You can turn these into 
pleasant, well-designed art rooms with handsome, 
versatile TECHNICAL Arts and Crafts Furniture. 

The typical TECHNICAL plan shown above 
illustrates how every square foot of floor space in 
an odd-shaped room can be effectively utilized. This 
design includes art tables, sink, work areas, storage 
space, benches, display cases, chalkboard, tack- 
board, kiln, potter’s wheel and other essential units. 

If you have any design problem, consult the plan- 
ning specialists at TECHNICAL. There is no cost 
or obligation. Meanwhile, write for your FREE 
copy of our Arts and Crafts Catalog and Planning 


Manual. oa 7 wl. 








REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. H TECHNICAL FURNITURE, INC. 
Adrian, Michigan 3010 W. Front St., Statesville, N.C. 





SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 








WORLD'S FINEST 


FILES 
FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed 
ALSO AVAILABLE 





TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


that will help you in 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Our illustrated Catalog describes 
and prices all the necessary tools 
-and supplies you'll need. For 
schools — homes — shop crafts — art 
courses. Looms, weaving materials 
and instruction aids are also listed 








Ns 
a gps making hundreds e TILE TRIVETS ~~ 
So ak. es ottn & + TILE BACKS AND HANGERS =) | 
rt etc e WOODEN FRAMES I> 
. L. HAMMETT CO. ) 
264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. Write for 


FREE descriptive Price List No. SA 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC., Long Island City 5, New York 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW 
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Chip Carving A helpful folder from The 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. gives interesting tech- 
niques for chip carving. The text describes 
methods of doing this type of surface dec- 
oration in wood and illustrations show pro- 
gressive steps and many examples of fin- 
ished pieces. In addition, the folder gives 
complete information on chip carving sup- 
plies O-P Craft Company has for you. A 
feature in this section is a ‘‘starter set’’ as- 
sembled especially for the beginner in chip 
carving. You'll also find a wide assortment 
of basswood items just waiting to be dec- 
orated with original chip carving designs. 
For your free copy of the folder with its 
helpful suggestions, simply write Items of 
Interest Editor, 184 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts and ask for 
Chip Carving. 
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Ceramics Equipment Shown here is the 
ceramics unit T-C28 manufactured by The 
Tolerton Company, Alliance, Ohio. It is 
designed to fit the floor plan of any crafts or 
all-purpose room and a variety of arrange- 
ments are possible—U, L or continuous 
Over-all dimensions of unit shown are 12’ 
long, 28” deep and 32” high. All units 
available with 1!4’’ Tolco maple top or 
114” honey colored plastic. May be 
purchased as a unit or individual sections. 
Please write the company for details. 


Coloring Pencils A folder giving infor- 
mation on Venus Coloring Pencils is yours 
for the asking. These pencils are available 
in 29 brilliant, non-fade colors, packaged 
in a convenient easel box. With these 
versatile pencils you can develop a wide 
range of effects by using them wet, dry or as 
water color. In addition to hints for using 
these pencils, the folder reproduces in full 
color suitable for framing, a dramatic scene 
from Republic Pictures “‘Rock Island Trail,”’ 
painted with Venus Coloring Pencils by 
Tyrus Wong. For your copy of the helpful 
folder, plus a free sample of the coloring 
pencil, please write Venus Pen and Pencil 
Corp., Educational Division, Hoboken, 
New Jersey and ask for Painting with Venus 
Coloring Pencils. 


Print Exhibits An exhibition service for 
colleges, museums, libraries and art centers 
is offered by Print Exhibitions, 1170 East 
54th Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. Their list 
of 1958-59 standard exhibits covers nine 
subject areas. In addition, they offer to 
assemble exhibits of subjects requested by 
clients. All material is matted to fit stand- 
ard glass sizes and ready for hanging. For 
a list of subjects and prices, please write 
Print Exhibitions at the address given above. 
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CRAFTINT-DEVOE SCHOOL WATER COLORS 


Art knows no age! And... quality art supplies are important to the youngest as well 
as the oldest! Craftint-Devoe, the oldest name in the manufacture of school water colors, has 
always been the standard for highest school specifications. All Craftint-Devoe School Water Colors 
are non-toxic... uniformly smooth...clear... brilliant. ..intermix perfectly! Formulated with the same 
scientific exactness as fine artists’ colors... perfect for even the most advanced work! Every set is packaged 


in a metal box with mixing palette lid and includes a fine-quality brush. Choice of five inexpensive sets 






semi-moist or dry color cake. Your best assurance of obtaining the finest Schoo! Water Colors is to insist 


that they bear the Craftint-Devoe name...the standard for over two centuries! 


SS Craftint 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK «+ CLEVELAND + CHICAGO 


Main Office 


1615 Collamer Ave. Cleveland 10, Ohio 





Illustrated: Set No.118 
eight semi-moist, half-pans and brush, list price, 75¢ 











For the student... 


imagination and inventiveness must be given free 





rein to enable him to experience the excitement and 
satisfaction of creative art. This freedom must ex- 
tend to the very tools he uses, the most versatile 
of which is the brush. Brushes by Delta are engi- 
neered for quality and safety, designed to respond 
accurately and stand up under heavy usage—geared 
to school needs within school budgets. 


style 
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Black bristle chiseled easel fitches 


A favorite for easel painting in all mediums. Made 
of boiled and straightened black bristle and hand- 
cupped to a fine chisel edge, it keeps its shape at 
all times. The seamless aluminum ferrule is rust- 
proof, safe for all mediums and firmly attached to ; a 
; ; Scholastic Award Winner 
a long clear varnished handle with rounded end G 
‘ ‘ ig : ype Ronald Schultz, age 16 
(no sharp points). Available in sizes (widths) 4-1”. 


Write today on school stationery for your free copy of the 28-page 
“School Approved Brushes by Delta” catalog—1956 edition, brush mfg. corp. 


119 bleecker street, new york 12, n. y. 
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QUALITY POWER TOOLS SINCE 1934 








CRAFT TOOLS IN ONE 


New Dremel Deluxe MOTO-SHOP 


A Safe, Low-Cost Workshop for Arts and Crafts 


The new Dremel MOTO-SHOP was designed exclusively for class- 
room use in both elementary and high-school arts and crafts work. 
Your students can now do their work faster and with more craftsman- 
ship than formerly was done with hand tools. 

MOTO-SHOP is basically a 15” Jig Saw with a built-in BALL 
BEARING motor and power takeoff. A series of attachments con- 
vert it into a Disc Sander, Bench Grinder, Buffing Wheel, and a 
Flexible Shaft machine. 

As a Jig Saw, it cuts 1%” wood, plastics, 18 gauge copper, and 
other metals. A foolproof blade guard makes it absolutely safe— 
even for six-year-olds. Lightweight (only 12 lbs.) and portable, it 
can be set up anywhere in the classroom. 

Flexible-shaft attachment is ideal for drilling holes, polishing and 
buffing jewelry, grinding stilt marks, removing fre scale, woodcarving, 
engraving, etc. Other attachments have hundreds of classroom uses. 






See your power too! dealer or write for FREE Catalog. 


DREMEL MFG. CO. Dept. 278C, Racine, Wisconsin 


Model 57 Moto- Shop. 
includes jig saw ond disc 
sander. Other attach- 
ments can be added later 

$33.95 
Deluxe Model 57 Moto- 
Shop with all attach- 
ments shown . . $49.95 
Price of attachments, if 
purchased separately . . 
$19.95 











MINNESOTA LOOM 





Are you looking for another loom, or two, 
that will take no extra space? The Minne- 
sota Multi-use Loom is your answer. On 
this loom two or more persons can weave 
interchangeably on their individual pieces. 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 N. Snelling Ave. St. Paul 13, Minn. 





DIFFICULT PROBLEM? 
WHY NOT TRY FLO-PAQUE 


the all surface . . . all purpose colors that will not crack, peel or 
chip. 31 washable colors and 17 nontarnishable metallics—all 
intermixable. Master Kit $3.95. Jr. Kit $2.15. Money back 
guarantee. At your dealer or from 


FLOQUIL, Dept. ZSA, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


Craft Workshop Again this summer you 
are offered an opportunity for study and 
work in the crafts in picturesque Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, a village at the entrance of 
Smoky Mountains National Park. As in 
the past the program is sponsored by Pi 
Beta Phi School and the University of Ten- 
nessee. We have received a folder giving 
information on courses, the staff and other 
details of interest to those considering credit 
or noncredit work in the crafts this summer. 
And you don't need to be a skilled crafts- 
man to enroll; classes are also arranged to 
meet the needs of amateurs and those with 
intermediate skill. For your copy of the 
folder, giving complete information, simply 
write Pi Beta Phi School, Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, and ask for information on the 
Summer Crafts Workshop. 


ae I 





Drawing Tables A new line of hardwood 
drafting and drawing tables is being offered 
by Stacor Equipment Company. Called 
Woodmaster, these tables are reinforced 
with steel and each piece is designed for 
maximum working efficiency and long wear. 
Bases are beautifully and precisely made of 
selected hardwood finished in rich dark 
oak. Tops are of solid softwood thoroughly 
kiln dried, smoothly finished, sealed and 
lacquered. Board ends are protected with 
heavy gauge zinc plated steel and cleats 
Catalog and price lists available from Sta- 
cor Equipment Company, 295 Emmet St., 
Newark 5, New Jersey. 


Ceramics Catalog The 1958 edition of 
Norman Ceramics Company catalog has 
recently been published and is yours for the 
asking. In it you'll find a wide assortment 
of kilns adaptable to the complete firing 
range. There are also many sizes and 
prices of kilns to fit your requirements and 
pocketbook. The catalog also lists and 
illustrates a wide assortment of ceramic 
supplies and equipment such as wheels, 
carving, modeling and trimming tools, 
brushes, kiln elements, clays and dry 
glazes. You'll also find helpful hints on 
firing a kiln and on enameling. For your 
free copy of this buying and reference 
guide, simply write Items of Interest Editor, 
School Arts Magazine, 184 Printers Build- 
ing, Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for the 
1958 Norman Ceramics Catalog. 
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electrikiln 
BY HARROP 
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*FIRST CLASS" 
KILNS 

FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 





HTL-16 Cone 8 2300°F. 


Simply designed for you . . . teacher and 
hobbyist . . . Harrop ElectriKilns are de- 
pendable, fast-firing, trouble-free, economical 
to operate. 

4 sizes of Top Loaders with capacities from 
4,860 to 786 cu. in. Whatever your require- 
ment .. . Top Loader or Side Loader, bench 
or floor models . . . there’s a Harrop Electri- 
Kiln that will best suit your needs. 

- 


Your One Reliable Source for Every Ceramic Need 
COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Better results with better materials mean less 
work for you...always use Harrop Glazes (liquid 
and — . liquid underglazes . . . “‘Mack"’ 
overgiazes. tools and kiln supplies. 

Write now for free catalog of ElectriKilns 

and Supplies 


ElectriKiln Division, Dept. S 
3470 E. Fifth Ave. Columbus 19, Ohio 





Cc 





OFFERS STUDENTS and TEACHERS 
Smooth—Intermixable—Water Soluble—-Prepared 
One Fire Ceramic Underglazes and Glazes that 


will complete any Color Theme. 


—Write for complete information 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 


» Angeles 47 Calif 


2111 West SlausonAve. | 
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THOMPSON 
ENAMELS & MATERIALS 


For Teachers, Students, Hobbyists, Professionals 


Everyone appreciates the better results, the im- 
proved workmanship, the beautiful pieces you get 
with TCT Enamels. For65 years, we have emphasized 
quality, value and service to enamelers 

now offer over 150 shades of enamel colors in lump 
and powder plus opalescent, crackle, glaze paint, 
separation enamel, threads liquid gold 


We also supply: 
Kilns, Findings, Metal Shapes, Chains, Trivets, Frames, Wire 


NEW For Glass Decorators . , 
Write | 
Dept. SA | 
| For FREE | 


We offer a full line of Ice Colors 
| CATALOG | 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


complete information 
1539 Deerfield Read + Highland Pork, til. 
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With equal ease, you can make both 
Roman and Gothic characters without 
ever changing your brush! 


Patented STEEL BRUSH holds ink . . . 





no drip... no spatter .. . yet new design 

makes STEEL BRUSH far easier to 

clean. At your art supply store. 
MANY USES 


@ Auxiliary water color brush @ Poster color work 
@ Unusual textures, all media e@ Opaque fill-ins 

© Large poster lettering @ Price tickets 

@ Palette knife for oils e Store signs 


Send for FREE lesson chart 


“SpeeoaAl|’ 


STEEL BRUSH 


c. HowARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden, N. J. 








TEACHERS 





Flo-master fet tip pen 


Teachers who use this all-purpose felt-tipped 
pen for visual aid and drawing projects often 
wonder how they ever got along without it. 
The Flo-master is a truly universal writing tool 
for paper, wood, glass, metal, cloth, rubber and 
even plastics. Whether you want to make visual 
aids, charts, graphs, maps, posters or flash 
cards... or art or lettering, your Flo-master is 
always ready for instant action — and no clean- 
/ up afterwards! 
Af Slim, trim Flo-master a/ 
Art Pens have interchange- Graphs 
able tips, use brilliant a/ 
instant drying Flo-mas- 

Charts ter inks in eight stand- Posters 
ef ard colors, including a/ 
black. Individual Flo- 

Flash cords master Pens are avail- Visual aids 
able from your school supply, art, or stationery 
center at prices from $3. Flo-master colorcraft 
sets, equal to 4 complete sets in 4 colors, are 
designed especially for Art and Elementary 

School Teachers. Ideal for supply room 

Get your free copy of the Flo-master School Bul- 
letin showing time-and-money-saving ways to 
ease your work load with this handy felt-tipped 
pen. Write to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co 
Box SA-4, 625 Eighth Ave., New York 18 N. Y 


-—_—_— oe oe. 


C Flo-master > 


Felt tip pen 
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Left, Le Cirque; oil by Georges Seurat, French, 1859-1891. 
In the Louvre, Paris; recently exhibited in this country. 


HALE A. WOODRUFF 


Georges Seurat belongs to that group of Post-Ilmpressionists 
who lived during the latter quarter of the last century and 
whose works have contributed so much to many of the main 
currents of the art of our own day. He is identified with that 
small group of painters known as the Pointillists, so called 
because of the method they employed in the execution of 
their works. Broadly speaking, however, Georges Seurat 
was an artist who attempted to weld together all the artistic 
know-how that had come to make up what is known as late 
nineteenth century painting. To simply categorize him as 
Pointillist would be risking our overlooking the fact that he 
was preoccupied with all those elements which are the funda- 
mental essentials of all art. Ain ardent student of the art of 
the past as well as the (his) present, Seurat set out to develop 
his own “Grand Manner.’ He labored tirelessly in his 
efforts to execute what might be called the consummate 
painting: a painting embodying all those qualities found in 
all great art. His was a singleness of purpose and his means, 
Pointillism, was important only insofar as it led toward this 
end. 

Seurat was colorist, structuralist, designer, draftsman, 
image maker, and dramatist. His color stems from the 
“broken” color concepts of the Impressionists. The artist 
developed a method, a science if you will, of juxtaposing, 
brush stroke by brush stroke, minute patches of color to build 
up the various passages and forms in the painting. These 
patches, or points (hence the name pointillism), consisted of 
complementary and or analogous colors and, when viewed 
from the proper distance, were fused by the eye and thus 
appeared as an area of a single color. Seurat's structure— 
that is, his manner of building up the painting by the use of 
verticals and horizontals, dark and light, depth and shallow- 
ness—derives from the Renaissance masters, particularly 
Poussin. His sense of design was also inspired by these 
But Seurat's design, even his occasional whimsy, 
owes a greater debt to Japanese art. 

It must be noted here, however, that while the artist 
gleaned from all these sources, he never blindly repeated 
them or imitated their appearances. He translated their 
qualities of color, light, space, design, and structure into his 
own distinctive language of art expression. Seurat's paint- 
ings do not possess, for example, the specific outdoor look 
of the Impressionists, although there is a feeling of space 
and of light about them. 


masters. 


Nor does his treatment of light 


suggest the indoor character of paintings by, say, Rem- 
brandt, or even Poussin. His space is established and 
controlled by the intelligent use of darks and lights. These 
elements are treated so as to create movement into and out 
of the picture plane: darks move forward as well as back- 
ward. So do the lights. This in-and-out movement is skill- 
fully achieved by the arbitrary intensification, graduation, 
and juxtaposition of these simple elements of dark and light. 

Now let us go to ‘The Circus."’ This is said to be the 
last painting done by Seurat. It is one of his major works, 
for which he made numerous sketches and studies. We enter 
the ring by the clown in the immediate foreground. He 
carries us visually over to the ringmaster who, by his gesture 
and his gaze, leads us to the acrobatic clown and thence to 
the bareback rider. 
part of the big ring and not treated us simply as spectators. 
There are spectators present, to be sure, but they are in the 
picture. 


By this device, Seurat has made us a 


Yet they, too, become a part of the pictorial 
circus-drama as they merge with and relate to the upraised 
arms of the equestrienne and the flying legs of the acrobatic 
clown. Reference has been made to Seurat's use of dark 
and light. 
the foreground by arbitrarily and unnaturally intensifying 
the darks and lights around the head and shoulders. The 
same he has done with the whip held by the ringmaster, 
though less forcefully. 


He has dramatized, for instance, the clown in 


A more thorough study of the entire 
painting will reveal the artist's use of this device throughout 
and the heightened dramatic effect resulting therefrom. 

Seurat has seized upon the opportunity afforded by a 
subject of this kind to create similarities in certain shapes and 
forms. The cap worn by the clown bears a striking resem- 
blance, as a shape, to the equestrienne's skirt. The zig-zag 
form of the clown’s collar is repeated in the light seen through 
the entrance on the extreme right, in the horse's mane and 
tail, and in other instances. The movement and activity of 
the ring performers are in contrast to the static nature of the 
bleacher section and the immobility of the spectators. 
Severe verticals and horizontals play against sweeping 
curves and agitated jagged forms, the whole resulting in a 
pulsating and vibrant quality of life, energy, and excite- 
ment. Yet it is a kind of circus that we hardly could have 
attended. But don't we wish we had? 


Hale A. Woodruff is professor of art education, New York 
University. He is highly respected as teacher and artist; 


is a council member, National Committee on Art Education. 
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Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques Ms 





GOOD BOOKS 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 





EB Course in Making Mosaics, by Joseph L. Young. 
New book of methods and materials for mosaic activities 
in school and home. Over 200 excellent photos demonstrate 


processes and show examples of modern mosaics. $3.50 "hes of euan eeeemmnnded bache 


will be sent upon your request 
A Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Third and revised edition of a pioneer text in art education. 
Book discusses various stages of creative growth of the child 
and development, using different media. 541 pages. $5.90 


ORO LO 
—— " 


Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. Art activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 
tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 





EJ Creative Art and Crafts, by Elsie Dorsey. Help in 
developing a creative art program in the elementary school. 
Suggested materials and methods. What to expect at various 
age levels. A fresh supply of ideas. 88 pages. $4.00 





Jewelry Making as an Art Expression, by D. 
Kenneth Winebrenner. Guide to jewelry making. Emphasis 

on creative, experimental design. 1117 items and procedures 
illustrated. An encyclopedia of processes. 180 pages. $5.00 


nor: ee 





CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


(3 Arts and Crafts for Elementary Teachers, byWil- 184 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
lard Wankelman, Karl Richards, and Marietta Wigg. 81 
different methods for using art materials creatively. Explana- Please send book(s) | have circled: 2s 3 235 6 9 


tions of techniques for classroom teacher. 133 pages. $3.00 ry hs newbs heehed C) Send bill payable in 30 days. 


Artin the Schoolroom, by Manfred L.Keiler. Revised 
edition of a book written to give practical help to elemen- 


tary teachers with little or no formal training in art. 130 ae Oe eee er ee ee 
tested art activities for year-round use. 230 pages. $4.50 


Name. 


City. . a ee State 
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GEOGRAPHY 
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CHARLES Besclber COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 








SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 





36 Big Pages, Fully Illustrated, with 
Hundreds of unusual items and Inter- 
esting Applications. Save on MOSAICS, 
CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX and CLOCK 
MOVEMENTS, ART SUPPLIES, PLAS- 
TICS, CANDLE DIPPING, SHELLCRAFT, 
etc. Contains Easy ‘Show How” Instruc- 
tions on many Types of Craft Work. Lists 
ever 100 inexpensive booklets. Send for 
FREE Helpful Catalog Today 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. C-330 E. 23rd St. N.Y. 10, N.Y. 









MOSAIC TILE 


New book tells and shows how 
to design and make wide variety 
of mosaic pieces for beginner and 
professional—inschool and home. 
| Over 100 imported ceramic, glass 
" and porcelain %” MOSAIC 
TILES shown in full color. Send only $1.00 for 36 
page, fully illustrated book and tile sample card. 


Order today from International Crafts, Inc. 


Dept. K-2, 325 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Illinois 








Crafts to Decorate 
IN THE O-P CRAFT CATALOG 


You'll see an exciting variety of craftwares for design and 
decoration. Appealing items to enrich your crafts interests at 
low cost. Unlimited for creative effects. No charge for catalog. 


%e0-P CRAFT (0. Please Write 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Select Your Own 


PRECIOUS STONES 
Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, topaz, 


Jade, etc. For ri bracelets, pendants 
earrings. WRITE TODAY | Sor and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. betadin’s? Micki 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 














BENEATH 
A CHILD'S 
BOLD STROKE 







magnificent 






» No. 188 
8 jumbo colors 
in set-up box 


a non-toxic seal—your positive 


assurance that they containno = 0) : 
harmful ingredients Cs io 


All COLOR CRAFT products carry S 


Crayons so good... 
=” they're packaged in gold. 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street » Brooklyn 6, New York 


ra-) (-) 
craft 


Rainbow Se om 
assortment . 
of 48 colors. Chest-style box 


hexagon 


non-roll 
crayons 
of unusual quality and versatility... 


Yes, little students find greater flexibility and 
sureness in the uniform texture and easier blend- 
ing qualities of COLOR CRAFT crayons. These 
brilliant crayons resist softening, won't bend or 
break easily and are longer lasting than ordi- 
nary crayons 


The functional hexagon shape provides the ideal 
working grip—and prevents crayons from rolling 


For accurate identification, the name of each 
color is printed on the wrapper, which also 
matches the crayon color. 


Choose COLOR CRAFT for your classroom the 
crayons that excel in quality and performance 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y 


Please send me FREE COLOR CRAFT crayons sample 
and catalog. | would like to be convinced they belong 
in my classroom 





NAME 
ee ee ee 
a Oe 


How many pupils in class__ 
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1958 


summer 
sessions 
8 weeks 
4 weeks 
workshops 
eeeeveveveevee eevee eee 

drawing 

ceramics 

painting 

art education 

graphics 

art metal 

sculpture 

design 

crafts 

stage design 

serigraphy 

mosaics 


madison, wisconsin 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS 





EARN THIS UNIQUE DEGREE: 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 


The degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIB- 
ERAL STUDIES—established by Wesleyan 
University in 1953—is designed especially for 
men and women teachers who are ambitious 
for personal and professional growth—teachers 
who want to fit themselves more fully for the 
new opportunities in American education. The 
program of 30 hours permits work in two or more 
related subjects and may include introductory 
courses in subjects not previously studied 
Courses in Education are not required. 


Small classes are taught by a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Each student is treated as an individual. 


The emphasis is on correlative study. For ex- 
ample, a major in ART offers six art courses 
including studio work (design, painting, sculp- 
ture, etc.) and art history and criticism; a back- 
ground course in the growth of Western 
civilization; a unifying course What is Art?; 
two correlative electives such as literature, his- 
tory, anthropology, etc. 


The Certificate of Advanced Study is award- 
ed upon satisfactory completion of 30 hours 
beyond the Master's degree. 


Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, 
music, tennis, swimming, square dancing, tours 

or just relax on the beautiful campus in the 
Connecticut hills. 


CLASSES—JULY 2 TO AUGUST 12, 1958 
Mail This Coupon Today For Catalog 











Art Major, Graduate Summer School for Teachers 
Box 39 Wesleyan Station, Middletown, Connecticut 
Please send me the catalog of Wesleyan's 
1958 Graduate Summer School for Teachers. 


Name 
Address 


t 
‘ 
| 
t 
! 
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! 
; — a Zone State 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design ond Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


THETANINSTITUTE 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising 
Design, Dress Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Key No. 340 
TERM BEGINS JUNE 30, 1958 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 








hode Island School of Design— 


ANNOUNCES A GRADUATE PROGRAM IN 

ART EDUCATION 
Leads to the M.S. degree. Integrates study and research 
in basic art education and professional design problems. 
S Bachelor's degree, year in residence required. Apply by 
June 1. For details about this or the 13 Bachelor degree 

programs—write to Admissions Office. 

Tf) 15 College St., Providence 3, R.I. 

Member, N.E. Association, Colleges and Sec. Schools 








Professional Training in 
© COMMERCIAL ART © PAINTING 
© FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
© FASHION DESIGN © DRAWING 
© ILLUSTRATION © SUMMER SCHOOL 
Est. 1881 Veterans Approval 
Endowed — Tuition $225 per year 


SWAIN 22 2 280% 


19 Hawthorn Street, New Bedford, Mass 




















The Professional College for Career 
Women. 114th year. Internation- 
atly known artist-instructors. State 


accredited 4-year B.F.A. or B.S. 

2. sue. —- Art, 

rt ucation, Fashion Design 

INSTITUTE and I|lustration,| nterior and Textile 
esign, Painting and Illustration 


Day and Saturday classes. New 
residence hall. Catalog 
OF 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





FLETCHER 


FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW, VERMONT 

June 30—August 22, 1958 

Two week courses in Ceramics, Weaving, Decora- 

tion, Jewelry and other crafts. Write for catalog to 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen, Dept. A Bristol, Vermont 





SAY YOU SAW IT 


IN SCHOOL ARTS 








Kind Words from Scotland Sam Black 
of the Jordanhill Training College, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, writes on the January edi- 
torial. ‘‘l write to give you my sincere 
thanks and congratulations for the excellent, 
bold, and pointed editorial, ‘Scarecrows in 
the Sky’ of your January School Arts issue 
| found it a forthright, stimulating and most 
inspiring page and cannot withhold this sin- 
cere, spontaneous praise of your stand. It is 
worthy of the widest distribution and espe- 
cially outside art circles. Well done, Sir! 
You are setting a fine example.” 


Kind Words from Illinois = Ann Craw- 
ford of Western Springs, Illinois, ‘‘a wife 
mother, grandmother, and part-time teach- 
er,"’ writes: ‘Your editorial in School Arts 
commenting on the hysterical response to 
Sputnik, Mutnik, and indirectly to Russia 
was excellent. The United States has indeed 
many education problems. These involve 
pre-adult and adult levels in the school 
systems, as well as outside of our schools. 
Our problems cannot be solved by emulat- 
ing Russia's solutions negatively or posi- 
tively; no matter how well suited Russia's 
method might be to fit the emotional, eco- 
nomic, and social needs of its population 
Here in the United States never has so much 
been available materially to a people. We 
face this abundance with increasing fear as 
the level of unemployment rises. Most of 
our problems and their solutions at the 
present moment are inner and lie within 
ourselves. Most of all, we do not know 
ourselves. Meanwhile our leaders point 
outside of ourselves, to Russia. And so we 
concentrate our school system, resources, 
intelligence, and effort to conquering outer 
space—pie in the skky—1958.”" 


Kind Words from California Howard 
Bush, art department chairman at Ramona 
High School, Riverside, California, writes 
us: ‘‘In your last issue of the School Arts 
magazine your editorial, ‘Scarecrows in the 
Sky,’ was quite stimulating and apropos 
Many of the teachers here were impressed 
by it and we would like to have your per- 
mission to reprint it in a school paper and al- 
so in the local daily paper. We feel the 
public should see this side of the current 
issue and the editorial has presented it ex- 
ceedingly well.” (He received permission.) 


We have received many letters of this nature 
on our series of editorials dealing with the 
educational problems posed by Sputnik | 
and Il. We could keep on writing editorials 
on various implications of the proposals 
which have been advocated, mainly by those 
outside of the profession who have nice pat 
solutions for problems which have stumped 
professional people for a long time. The re- 
newed public interest in the schools is all to 
the good and we can stand a healthy investi- 
gation by the citizens. Let us hope they look 
while they are there and see what is really 
going on. We believe some will be surprised 
to find the picture is really not all dark. 





JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


The Art Teacher Like other people it is not uncommon 
for art teachers to become so preoccupied in their own 
niches that they see only their own professional problems. 
Work with great numbers of teachers and their children, often 
in schools distances apart and with diverse principals and 
parent-teacher groups, consumes much of the art educator's 
time and energy. Concerned with such important matters as 
materials-tools-equipment budgets, over-all art curriculums, 
art exhibits and meetings; the art educator fails, at times, to 
relate himself closely to the one person who, next to the boys 
and girls, is the most important individual in the elementary 
art education picture: the classroom teacher herself. A 
classroom teacher recently called to the attention of the 
writer her distress over one such art teacher with the com- 
ment, ‘It appears that he is interested only in keeping the 
children busy with art. There is no coordination between his 
When | asked for help he said he couldn't 


give any because all of the children from grades four through 


work and ours. 


eight were doing stitchery. | never found out what it actually 
was or where it fitted into the picture or what it did for the 
child.” 

The specific incident referred to represents a strange 
paradox. On the one hand we have a classroom teacher 
who is actively seeking guidance and encouragement in rela- 
tion to the art phase of the program going on under her 
On the other hand we note the art 
teacher initiating and developing an art program in the 


auspices in her room. 


school without the knowledge, understanding, or accept- 
ance of the classroom teachers. Unbelievable as such a 
situation appears to be, it does prevail in too many schools 
and needs to be given some thought. Among people 
directly involved in leadership roles in school programs are 
One 
might ask, is the problem just described one of differing 


points of view on the part of the people in question? If so, 


art and classroom teachers and the school principal. 


what can be done about it? 


Relative to the Art Teacher's Viewpoint Does he 
feel that art is a highly specialized kind of activity or ex- 
perience: (1) which in nature is totally unrelated to other 
activities participated in by the children as reading, dra- 
matic play, music, bulletin board arranging, social studies, 
social learnings, classroom arrangement, or science? (2) 
which should not be “adulterated or thinned out'’ by re- 
lating it to the rest of the child's school program? (3) which 
only he is capable of directing or teaching? (4) which he is 
capable of teaching entirely by himself? (5) which must be 
judged in terms of adultlike standards? (6) which the 
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beginning teacher 


elementary teacher does not now or could not in the future 
possibly learn to understand adequately and make a part of 
her way of working with boys and girls? 


Relative to the Classroom Teacher's Viewpoint Does 
she feel that art is a kind of activity: (1) which is valuable 
only when related to other activities going on in the class- 
room? (2) which should be developed only in terms of 
what she knows, understands and can accept as suitable for 
the boys and girls in her classroom? (3) which should be 
judged by such relative standards as to make any kind of 
child art eHort acceptable? 


Relative to the School Principal's Viewpoint Does 
the principal believe that art is a separate subject: (1) which 
can and should be taught at a time set apart from the rest of 
(2) which should be taught with 
emphasis upon achieving art learnings in isolation from 
general or over-all development of boys and girls? Does 
the principal believe that once he has employed an art 
teacher and classroom teachers for his school and assigned 
them their duties that his whole responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the school program has been discharged? 
Does the principal impress upon the art teacher the need for 
developing and displaying art exhibits of adult art quality 
as a means of building good public relations for the school? 


the school program? 


It is obvious that when such diverse points of view exist 
and when art and classroom teachers are scheduled to work 
with children in isolation from each other—misunderstand- 
ings cannot be cleared up or common purposes developed. 
Closer working relationships between such teachers can be- 
come a reality only when the children's optimal develop- 
ment becomes their mutual center of concern. This is apt to 
happen when it is possible for them to meet face to face at a 
time set aside for identifying mutual concerns and planning 
ways to work through them in the direction of such newly 
understood and accepted goals. 


PHOTO BY ROBERT P. SHISLER, JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA OURTESY ROBERT D. GOLDMAN 






















A NEW FILM ON 
THE ART OF 
COLOR LITHOGRAPHY 
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WAT BAL 


An advanced film demonstrating color 
processes. Includes masterful examples of 
work by Cezanne, Renoir, Lautrec, and 
others. Directed by Wayne Thiebaud, Sac- 
ramento Junior College. 


Order Today! Write for Free Catalog! 
14 Minutes COLOR 
RENT $6.00 SALE $125.00 











BAILEY FILMS, INC. 





6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





Practical and inspiring .. . 


FOOTPRINTS and 
NEW WORLDS 


by TEMIMA GEZARI 


Director of Art Education, Jewish Education 
Committee, New York City 


An unusual book about experiences in art with 
children and adults both in Jewish and in general 
education, showing how the creative process is basic 
for the full development of self-reliant, wholesome 
and happy men and women. One of the few books 
in education that makes for exciting reading. $5.00 


“As practical as it is inspiring . . . You will want 
to paint; you will view painting with a new kind 
of appreciation; you will teach painting with new 


joy, new understanding.” SCHOOL PARENT 


"Arouses readers’ interest in teaching Art.” 


—ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


THE RECONSTRUCTIONIST PRESS 
15 West 86th Street New York 24, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of FOOTPRINTS AND NEW 
WORLDS. | enclose $5.00 (check or money order). 


Name .... 
Address 


SE censialabbvorscoteh savincsoesvdee soe LONG....0-.. State... 
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PICTORIAL MANUAL 
of BOOKBINDING 


BY MANLY 
BANISTER 


Just Out! Easy methods for bind- 
ing magazine collections, repairing 
favorite books. Handsome new 
manual is the only one demonstrat- 
ing the art of bookbinding through 
step-by-step photos and drawings 
—even beginners can follow them 
with success. Gives specifications 
for building—at low cost—strong, 
useful book presses; shows how to 
buy or make tools and equipment 
inexpensively. Instructions for de- 
luxe leather bindings, gold stamp- 
ings, all sewing and covering 
styles. 196 figures, 9x12. $3.75 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY © NEW YORK 10 





At bookstores or from 





SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic needs. We have 
a complete line of school supplies and equipment: 
slips, clays, colors, kilns, wheels, tools, brushes, 
sprayers, pens, and books. Free catalogues to schools 
and ceramic teachers. Ceramic—Enameling needs. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 





HANDWEAWVERS 


Order your Cotton, Linen 
and Wool Yarns from 









Lily Mills Co. 
SHELBY, 
NORTH CAROLINA 





PAINT AT THE OCEAN 
with Jo and Matene Cain 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL ART WORKSHOP 


(A non-profit educational program) 
1-6 hour credit, graduate or undergraduate 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 


Kingston, Rhode Island 


A creative opportunity in painting for beginners and advanced 
students, amateurs and professionals. 


Come When You Can, Stay As Long As You Can. 
(Summer Session Dates: June 30 - August 8) 
ALSO: 3-er. course: Art in the Elementary School. 


For further information: Dr. Robert C. Aukerman 
Director, UR| Summer Session 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 38th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or Alaska, 
we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier—re- 
sults more exciting. You're sure to find a wide 
variety of items to fit your every need. Write 
today for Teachers’ Buying Guide—free to 
teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-48 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va. 


CLAYS—GLAZES—TOOLS—KILNS 


write for free catalog 











NEWTON POTTERS SUPPLY, INC. 


1021 Boylston Street, Route 9, 
Newton Highlands 61, Mass. 








Those of us who remember Louisiana 
Story and Nanook of the North may 
also remember that these films were 
sponsored by commercial interests not 
as direct advertising but in the area of 
good will. In the Louisiana Story an 
oil company sponsored what has 
turned out to be one of the best films 
of our time. A commercial firm has 
given us a film that is tops in its field. 
The Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) for its 75th Anniversary tele- 
vision program has told the story of 
energy sources from animal to atom 
in a color cartoon film. We who 
have been so impressed by the U.P.A. 
films will be fascinated by this film. It 
departs completely from the tradition 
of film cartooning by using one of the 
most brilliant satirical cartoonists in 
England. Ronald Searle is a direct 
inheritor of a long tradition of Eng- 
lish satirical draftsmanship. From our 
viewpoint, this thirteen-minute ex- 
posure to a vividly imaginative artist 
presenting education material should 
help us with the eternal problem of 
helping children and teachers illus- 
trate. Think of the possibilities now 
open to you in working with the be- 
ginning cartoonist. We can now 
bring students a new way of drawing 
that is in one of the great cartooning 
traditions. This film Energetically 
Yours is free from the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), Room 1610, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City 20, New York. Ass an interest 
arouser for other areas, which was the 
original intent, it is tops. It could be 
recommended to other teachers for 
this purpose as well as an art film. 


Design, a film by Bailey Films, 
Inc., works out designs with a circle, 
triangle and square. This is not new 
but the presentation of the basic prin- 
ciples of design can be used to free 
us for more imaginative ideas and 
provide us the tools to put them in a 
visual form to carry our own symbols. 
Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 


Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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RALPH G. BEELKE 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Specialist, Education in the Arts, 
for United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Watercolor, A Challenge, by Leonard Brooks, published 
by Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, 1957, 160 pages, 
price $12.50. It is refreshing to find a book designed for 
the amateur and the student which deals with the facts of 
tools and materials in an appendix rather than making these 
items the major portion of the text. This is a book about 
the art of painting and as such it presents a point of view 
rather than a series of exercises which must be mastered 
before one can begin the exciting business of painting a 
picture. This is not to say that there is no ‘‘meat’’ in the book. 
Over two hundred reproductions, many in color, are used to 
illustrate the points the author makes as he discusses the 
importance of drawing, concepts of ‘‘seeing,”’ still-life paint- 
ing, landscape painting, casein and other topics. 


There is plenty of ‘‘meat,’’ but there are ideas, too, and it 
is important that the amateur and student be exposed to these 
on occasion. Mr. Brooks aimed in writing this book ‘‘to 
bridge the gap between the purely technical and elementary 
approaches with some of the thinking processes which are at 
the foundation of all creative and imaginative art'’ and he 
hopes that this book ‘‘will help the amateur and student to 
move ahead to a higher creative level than that aimed for in 
most ‘how-to-do-it’ manuals.’’ These aims are certainly 
achieved, and one hopes that the book will find its way into 
the hands of many amateurs and students for it would con- 
tribute much to help broaden many amateur concepts. 


Ink Drawing Techniques, by Henry C. Pitz, published by 
Watson-Guptill Publications, New York, 1957, 144 pages, 
price $6.75. Over two hundred illustrations by major artists 
are used in this book to explore the various ways in which 
ink can be used as an expressive medium. The use of pen, 
the brush, the felt nib, and special techniques are thoroughly 
discussed and exercises are suggested for the development 
of skill. The point is repeatedly made, however, that tech- 
nique is only a means to an end and that the student should 
aim ‘‘to become expert but not to become the victim of that 
expertness.'’ An annotated list of books is included for addi- 
tional study which adds to the value of the book and adds to 
its usefulness as a reference in school or personal library. 


Leger, by Katharine Kuh, published by the University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, 1953, 121 pages, price $5.75. The 
first section of this book, borrowed from the catalog of an 
exhibition of Leger's work organized by the Arrt Institute of 
Chicago, constitutes an illustrated survey of Leger's work. 
Because Leger is one of the most articulate artists of our 








time, numerous quotations by him taken from letters, speeches, 
conversations, and articles are used to help explain his art. 
The last half of the book is composed of new material de- 
voted to a re-evaluation and critical estimate of Leger. A 
study of this book with its over seventy reproductions will 
not only help one come to a better understanding of Leger, 
but it will also help bring about a better understanding of art 
in general. In doing this, Mrs. Kuh goes beyond most mono- 
graphs on artists and reveals herself once again as a sensitive 
and sympathetic interpreter of art. 


Byzantine Sacred Art, by Constantine Cavarnos, pub- 
lished by Vantage Press Inc., New York, 1957, 111 pages, 
price $3.00. This book presents selected writings of the con- 
temporary Greek icon painter Fotis Kontoglous on the Sacred 
Arts according to the Tradition of Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tianity. The spiritual basis and purpose of Byzantine art is 
stressed throughout. Although there are brief chapters on 
Byzantine architecture, hymnody and related arts, emphasis 
is placed upon wall painting, panel icons, and mosaics. 
The book will be of particular value to those interested in 
religious art and in understanding the premises of Byzantine 
sacred art. 


In Black and White: Evolution of an Artist, by Ernie 
Palomino, published by the Academy Library Guild, Fresno, 
California, 1956, price $5.95. This is a book of pictures— 
pictures which show the development of Ernie Palomino from 
the seventh grade and the age of fifteen years to the age 
of twenty-three years. The book will interest all who are 
concerned with art and it will be of particular interest to 
teachers. The pictures are moving and at times very dis- 
turbing but they show with force and clarity the world of one 
talented adolescent. The book is dedicated to a teacher, 
and no teacher of art can look through its pages without 
becoming conscious of his responsibilities. 


Stone Sculpture by Direct Carving, by Mark Batten, 
published by Studio-Crowell, New York, 1957, 96 pages, 
price $6.50. This book is Number 71 in the publisher's 
““how-to-do-it" series. After an introductory chapter to 
orient the reader to the nature of sculpture in stone, the 
author discusses tools and their uses, a method of working 
and the various types of stones. The book is well illustrated 
and a section of plates organized on the basis of sculpture in 
various types of stones is an excellent supplement to the text. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 184 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusefts. 
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RESULTS ARE BETTER 
with 


RAKENFELD 
ype AND GLAZES 











Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use. 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 


colors, front loading and top loading kilns, 
wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place @ New York 7,N. Y. 





Sake. 


WORLD RENOWNED COLORS 


tor 


Students elate Professionals 


ie Permanent ‘erm elielt} 
Rembrandt Casein Tempera 


Talens Water Colors 


(in tubes, jars and pans) 
Talens Poster Colors (tubes) 


Talens Water Color and 


Poster Color Sets 


Talens Semi-Soft Pastels 


Talens Oil Crayons 


Talens Aquarel Pastel 

Rembrandt Waterproof Drawing Inks 
Talens Block Printing Inks 

Talens Gold, Silver and White Inks 
Talens Silka Textile Colors and Set 
Talens Relief Textile Colors 


@ lalens Colors for Glass Painting 


Ask Your School Supply Dealer or write 


TALENS & SON, INC., Union, New Jersey 








APRIL 1958 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chicago 42 
Boston Museum School 42 
Clinton Teachers Agency 44 
Moore Institute of Art 42 
Rhode Island School of Design 42 
Society of Vermont Craftsmen 42 
Swain School of Design 42 
University of Rhode Island 44 
University of Wisconsin 42 
Wesleyan University 42 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Advance Crayon & Color Corp 41 
American Crayon Company Cover IV 
Binney & Smith, Inc. Cover Il 
Milton Bradley Company Cover III 
Craftint Manufacturing Co. 35 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 37 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 35 
Floguil Products, Inc. 36 
Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 31 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 31, 33, 37 
Talens & Son, Inc. 46 
Speedry Products, Inc. 33 
Venus Pen & Pencil Corp. 32 
F. Weber Company 33 


BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 


Bailey Films, Inc. 44 
Chas. Beseler Company 41 
Creative Hands Bookshop 46 
Davis Publications, Inc. 40 
Reconstructionist Press, The 44 
Ronald Press Company 44 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 


Ceramichrome Laboratories 37 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 46 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 37 
O. Hommel Co., The 32 
Newton Potters Supply, Inc 44 
Re-Ward Ceramic Color Mfrs., Inc 33 
Seeley's Ceramic Service 44 
Soriano Ceramics, Inc. 34 
Thomas C. Thompson Company 37 


CRAFT MATERIALS 


John J. Barry Company 41 
Hilma Berglund 36 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 44 
J. L. Hammett Company 34 
International Crafts, Inc. 41 
Jewelry Craftsman Co., The 46 
Lewis Artist Supply Company 46 
Lily Mills Company 44 
O-P Craft Co., Inc 41 
Sax Bros., Inc 46 
School Products Company 41 
FURNITURE 
Technical Furniture, Inc. 34 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Dremel Manufacturing Co. 36 














SAY YOU SAW IT 


IN SCHOOL ARTS 











copper 
enamel 
suprLement 
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© Shapes @ Jewelry Find- 
ings ® Enamels (In shaker- 
top, unbreakable bottles) 
® Kilns © Exclusive |m- 
ported Tools 


THE JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN CO. 
139 N. Wabash Ave 













Chicago 2, Illinois 





“Palette Patter’ keeps you posted 
on the latest and best in artist 
materials and equipment. Get 
your free monthly copy. 


JP NWNrite to-Dept. SA-4 








ABTEST SUrrEY CO 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2. MICH 





What's Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
irae) 6©6CATALOG - 76 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts, 
Enameling, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art a many others. 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-4. 


SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





How fo create designs 
and put them into form 


JEWELRY MAKING 


by D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Editor of School Arts 
Professor of Art, State College for Teachers, Buffalo 


JEWELRY 
MAKING 


You'll like every page of 
this book because it gives 
you the materials and 
methods for developing 
and experimenting with 
jewelry designs that can 
be used by you individu- 
ally and for your jewelry 
classes, too. 
You'll learn how original 
designs are developed 
and see illustrations of 
excellent original designs 
developed by others. 
333 plates include illus- 
trations of 1117 jewelry 
: items, designs, and steps 
* in process. 
TO TEACHERS Send for your copy of 
AND SCHOOLS JEWELRY MAKING 
with its 200 pages filled 
$5.00 with practical help and 
oe inspirational suggestions. 


UPN Mai tmereltl te) male) ba 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
184 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


Please send me “JEWELRY MAKING" today. 


Bill me for $5.00 plus 12¢ postage | enclose $5.00 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


In attempting to foster a creative art program, | find some 
school administrators and teachers who feel that art teachers 
should encourage tracing and copy work. What suggestions 
do you have to help art teachers with this problem? Arizona 


Your problem is one that must be faced and solved if art 
educational opportunities are to be maintained and ex- 
tended. Discuss art with other teachers and the administra- 
tor. Seek to learn what their concept of art is. What do 
they believe the aim of art teaching is? How do they think 
art enters into their personal plan of living? Do they see 
any relationships between art and their school responsi- 
bilities? 

You and your art students can plan to further adult 
understanding of art. Why not plan to design and install 
attractive bulletin board displays for other subject areas? 
Understandings are usually developed on a mutual basis. 
Are you showing interest and offering help in social studies? 
Music? Mathematics? Could you? Do you publicize the 
accomplishments of the art students? Do student and fac- 
ulty come to the art room to see what interesting new things 
the art students have done? Do you exhibit art in several 
places throughout the school? Have you worked with other 
departments such as homemaking, industrial arts, and theatre 
to demonstrate to student groups and adult groups some of 
your aims and purposes? 

For example, one teacher of homemaking took pictures 
during the school year of her classroom learning situations. 
She was asked to show these colored slides to the faculty. 
The other teachers were interested and amazed at the number 
and kinds of activities. The slides were borrowed by the 
guidance counselor to show to student groups. You and the 
student could do an exciting job like this. Let's believe that 
others honestly do want to know. That they are bringing to 
this their own art experience or the lack of it. That even 
some art teachers may have need to study phases of art 
education and to learn more about the scope of a desirable 
art program. That these are not ideas that can be quickly 
grasped or hastily realized. That people can be helped to 
help themselves. 

Some art teachers have found that one of the most effec- 
tive ways of guiding other adults to see that art can be 
deeply meaningful to students, that through art the serious 
student does learn, that desirable attitudes and skills are 
developed, and that progress can be evaluated, is to have 
One 
superintendent learned as he said, ‘Be it ever so humble, 
there's no picture like my own.” 


adults become explorers in art, conscious users of art. 


Until other teachers in the school can see how significant 
art is to students and learn that the art product is important 








only in terms of what the student has gained through the 
doing we cannot change this old fashion but sincerely-held 
belief. We must work to interpret the true meaning of art 
as we understand it. As you work at your problem other 
ways and means will develop. Why not share your suc- 
cesses with others through these pages? 


In my spare time | am keen in drawing textile designs for 
the purpose of silk screen printing and whenever | am con- 
fronted with a problem as to the technique of painting, etc., 
I refer to your magazine which has always proved of great 
help. Unable to find some books treating on “How to 
produce on paper these new modern designs resembling 
batique,” | should be grateful if you would insert an article 
on that most complicated subject sometime at your con- 
venience. This, | am sure, will help me very much in my 
It would also be appreciated if you would kindly 
furnish me with some names and addresses of American Uni- 
versities in New York as! am planning to leave for the States 
early next year to study Arts and Crafts. Egypt 


work, 


There are two books, planned for elementary classroom 
teachers, where directions are given for several printing 
Each book costs about three dollars. Wankel- 
man, Richards and Wigg—"‘Arts and Crafts for Elementary 
Teachers" published by Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, 
lowa. The 133 pages are well illustrated with photographs 
of children’s art expressions. Bryce and Green, ‘‘Teacher's 
Craft Manual,” Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fillmore Street, San 
Francisco 15, California. Both describe Paper Batique. 
Each a different method. The basic process is the same: put 
design on paper with water resisting media such as wax 
crayon or rubber cement; use a water base paint over this. 
With rubber cement several paint colors may be used as a 
portion of cement is peeled of and a color added. . For 
decorative craft processes, silk screen printing and block 
printing, you might like the more detailed treatment given 
in ‘‘Handbook of Crafts’ by members of the League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts; published by Fawcett, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. This book, which costs less than a dollar, 
deals also with ceramics, lapidary, metalwork, weaving, 
woodworking of various kinds, etc. 

Among the many colleges in and around New York City 
you might want to study catalogues from Pratt Institute, 215 
Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York; City College, New 
York 31,-New York; New York University, Washington 
Squore, New York 3, New York; Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. If you seek work in a 
special area you would be wise to make this known when 
you write the college for information. 


processes. 
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Principles for Principals 





EDITORIAL 





This month we'd like to have a three-minute visit with the 
principal—your principal. You know the one we mean. He 
is the fellow who presides at those teachers’ meetings we 
have every three or four months, and who edits that bulletin 
we find in our mail boxes every once-in-awhile. We 
haven't gotten to know him very well. You see, the art 
room is on the third floor, back, and his office is on the first 
floor, front. He is always so busy. We do hope he'll have 
time to see us. He frequently gives us some advice on 
teaching. Do you think he will mind, terribly, if we turn- 
about-face and talk with him about his job? Ah! There 
he is. Good morning! Can you spare us three minutes? 


Mr. Principal, you have a tough job, and a very important 
one. We art teachers wouldn't have it for all the prestige 
it offers, even with those ‘‘expense-paid’’ convention trips 
thrown in. You have to keep the school plant operating in 
spite of hail and high water. You have to be sure it is well- 
staffed, that we get there on time in the moming, that we 
maintain proper records of attendance, that we don't drive 
nails or place sticky tape on the freshly-painted walls. You 
have to defend us when irate parents object to our grades 
or our methods of discipline. You have to explain away the 
many things we do that we shouldn't do, as well as the things 
we don't do that we should do. You have to justify higher 
taxes, better salaries, and bigger buildings. You have to 
settle squabbles between teachers, decide whether the music 
department or the dramatics department has priority on the 
use of the auditorium, be sure there are plenty of towels in 
the washrooms, and that art students don't wash their paint 
pans in the sink. You can have your job. We don't 
want it. All we want to do is to talk with you about it. 


You are so busy with the mechanics of keeping the school 
going! You have so much on your mind, all of the time, that 
we don't feel free to burden you with our teaching problems. 
We wish that school board would get you a business man- 
ager, and a public relations assistant, so you would have more 
time to come up to the third floor, see what we are doing, 
learn what our problems are. You see, we have come to 
believe that the most important thing you can do is to help 
us teach effectively. This is based on the premise that 
the most important thing that takes place in the school is 
what takes place in the classroom. We are not referring to 
you, of course, but there are actually a few principals who 
never see the inside of our classrooms except (1) when they 
are conducting a distinguished visitor around, (2) when there 
has been a complaint about the noise in the room, or (3) 
when they make their annual request for posters for a local 
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community project. Well, some of them do come around 
when they have to make a report on our teaching procedures 
so that we can get a merit increase in salary, but they almost 


invariably pick the one day when everything goes wrong. 


We'd like you to see what goes on in our rooms, often enough 
so that you would know what we are trying todo. We would 
like to talk with you about some of the things we learned in 
the four years or more that we spent in preparing to be 
art teachers. We would like to discuss books and magazine 
articles we have read, ideas we have picked up from other 
art teachers. We want you to know that we are dedicated to 
our job, not as mere specialists, but as educators who have 
the total growth and welfare of each child in mind. We 
would like to acquaint you with the exciting things that are 
happening in art education today; how art has become more 
broad and more lively since you went to school. And we 
would like to ask your support in making our art program 
meet the needs, interests, and abilities of individuals in 
relation to the goals of society today. 


One of our greatest problems is how to get sufficient ma- 
terials and equipment in order to offer a balanced art pro- 
gram. We can get by, in a fashion, by ‘‘scrounging’’ around 
in alleys and basements for scrap materials, but we could do 
a much better job if we had a more adequate budget. Art 
is more than paper, paint, crayons, and paste. Recently a 
principal called in his art teacher when he was going over 
her requisition for materials, and asked her what the children 
were going to do with cloth, wood, metal, leather, clay, and 
other items on the list. After she explained, he said, ‘Well, 
if you do all those things, when will you have time for art?” 


We'd like to help other teachers, especially the elementary 
teachers, do a better job in their art activities. Many of 
them have had very little art training and they need to get 
their own hands into the material. We could conduct art 
workshops for them if you would say the word. A recent 
survey of such workshops held in the east shows that most 
school administrators do not consider them important enough 
to be held during school hours, or to insist that their teachers 
participate. Many of us can’t get excused to attend art 
conventions, let alone have our expenses paid. Well, our 
three minutes are up, and you have that appointment. Please 
forgive the intrusion, and invite us back again sometime. 
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Milton Bradley Water 
Colors have earned the 
Certified Products Seal 
of the Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft Insti- 
tute. This is your certifi- 
cation that the products 
which bear this seal 
meet the standards set 
for non-toxic materials. 
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Because they are pure, brilliant hues, uniformly smooth and com- 
pounded of the finest pigments, Milton Bradley semi-moist water 
colors blend and mix to perfection. Of professional quality for 
the advanced student, they are equally responsive in the untrained 
hand. True to accepted color standards pioneered by Milton 
Bradley and maintained through rigid quality control, these water 


colors give your class added incentive and inspiration. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 











PRANG IS PROUD TO ADD ANOTHER 


BASIC TOOL TO THE Thinking Hound’ 


“PRANG ART AND DRAWING PENCILS 


Prang, long recognized in the world of education, completes their 
colorful line of creative art materials for students and professionals 
with these five most preferred grades of Art Pencils. They were de- 
veloped with a thorough understanding of the requirements of teach- 
ing and art education and have been thoroughly tested for versatility, 
durability, and performance. 


frame DRAWING 


Prang SKETCHING 


Pazg OUTLINE DRAWING (Se226 


Frame RENDERING 


Pruamg DEEP SHADE No.227 


— AND ERASERS TOO! 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE PENCIL-PAK 
ON YOUR SCHOOL LETTERHEAD. 


Pick Pra] f 
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PRANG HYLITE 
KNEADED RUBBER 
ERASERS ore perfect 
partners for highlight- 
ing ond touching-up 
drawings done with 
Prang Art Pencils. 


PRANG DELICLEAN 
ERASERS ore a won- 
derfully new soft rub- 
ber eraser that cleans 
and erases all pencil 
marks with no smears 
or tearing of the paper! 





